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DOOMED SHIP 


TO MY FAITHFUL LITTLE MOTHER 


Did you ever stop to think back to baby days — to try and recall the very first impression or 
memory in life? No? Well, perhaps that is because it didnt interest you sufficiently to do so 
— or else that you didnt have the time. It is queer, but my first concrete memory is awaking 
with my head in my mother s lap — stretched out full length in a church pew. I guess I was 
about four; so being normal sleep meant more to me than hymns or the Gospel of God. My 
second impression that registered in ink on my childish brain was trying to speak a piece in 
Sunday School (after careful training by my mother) only to get stage fright, and my sister 
who. was to speak her part first, fortunately knew mine — thus the day was saved as far as 
the piece was concerned. It seems strange to retrospect to that age and find Christ Jesus 
connected in both cases with these indelible memories of four years of wisdom? Especially 
in the face of my recent acceptance of Christ as my Saviour, and that “By grace are ye saved 
through faith; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God: not of works, lest any man 
should boast.” Eph. 2:8,9. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


THIS work in manuscript was written with a pencil on both sides of the sheets of 
an ordinary scratch pad. The lines are close together. The complete work covers 229 
pages. The work was finished by Judd Gray on January 11, 1928, less than an hour 
before his execution. He had left instructions that the manuscript was to be given to 
his sister, Mrs. Margaret Gray Logan. This was done after his death. 

In preparing this extraordinary document for publication Mrs. Logan has been 
careful not to add or delete any matter of the slightest meaning or importance. 
Unfortunately there was matter without meaning in the original, occasional 
hysterical religious expressions, repetitions, very obscure sentences, which if left in, 
would have made the work practically unreadable. The title and chapter quotations 
were added by Mrs. Logan. The original manuscript is in New York in the 
possession of Mr. Samuel Miller, Mrs. Logan’s attorney. 

The work is a unique document, and very likely the only one of its kind known in 
the annals of English or American criminal history. The publishers guarantee the 
authenticity of this work. 
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PART I 


“The very good and the very bad are both rare, 
and the greater part of men are between the two.” 
—PLATO 


PART I 


SHADOWS... Retrospection brings my first concrete memory. A shimmer of 
sunlight picks out the gold-lettered passages of Scripture on the terra-cotta tinted 
walls. Warm and perspiring I catch a wink of sleep. A persistently whirring fly lights 
on nose and I move my head about in my mother’s lap. She strokes my hair with her 
gloved hand. The sermon was long and the day was hot, even though the big white 
stone church repulsed the sun’s rays. My eyes knew every crack and seam and 
blemish in the pinkish ceiling and side walls within their range. The voice of the 
minister surged and receded as he spoke of Heaven and Hell. Sometimes he banged 
with his fist on the lectern. If I raised my head mother would fan me with a 
cardboard fan that had a beautiful girl pictured on it. She had very red cheeks, blue 
eyes and yellow curls, and I fancied she was eating a heaped up plate of ice cream. 
My white sailor 


suit was starched stiffly, it pricked through my underclothes; I felt uncomfortable. I 
whispered loudly to my mother, “May I have a plate of ice cream if he ever gets 
through?” Snickers around me. 

The minister announced the hymn, the organ came to life and bellowed forth. 
Church was over. The very special piece Sister and I learned so thoroughly to speak 
on the very special occasion in Sunday School. The crowded room, standees at the 
rear. A new multi-ruffled frock of blue organdie on Sister, a bouquet of flowers, 
yellow and blue, crushed in her hands. For me, a long trousered, inevitably white 
sailor suit, a thick black silk cord dropping a silvery whistle about my neck. Sister 
and I were on the platform; my turn to speak. Not a syllable could I utter. I was 
tongue-tied. After an interval a low-voiced teacher behind a screen prompted me. 
Still no sound emerged from my stiff and paralyzed lips. Finally, Sister, after 
despairing glances at me, repeated the duo, — solo. We both bowed our departure. I 
could, it seemed, still bend my knees. 


Sister felt the humiliation deeply and cried herself to sleep. But I went to sleep 
quite happy with my new silvery whistle tucked under my pillow. 

I would be feeling almost well on school days, then on Saturdays when parties 
happened I would ill. And I would watch Sister go to a party. She would promise 
faithfully to bring me my “favor” and perhaps some candy. My eyes would wink 
tears until mother laid aside her sewing and gathered me in her arms. She would hold 
me close, promising, “Annie will bring us cocoa and toast and we will have a party, 
just you and I.” Then she would rock me (I was a very small child for my age). “It is 
not fair,” I would whine, “Sister can always go and I am always ill.” “Never mind 


this once,” my mother would console me. “Sometime you will be big and strong and 
go too.” 

Once, dressed in a blue serge suit, white Eton collar, huge black bow tied under 
my easily obliterated chin, my sister in her party dress of transparent white material, 
a floppy blue satin ribbon sash and a crop of “made” curls instead of her 


straight brown hair, proudly dragged me to a long-promised party. In almost no time 
at all I was ignominiously yanked home decidedly ill; my tie ruined and my sister 
claiming supreme disgrace from my unhappy condition. 

Luckily I managed to keep up to grade in school, regardless of the fact that I was 
out nearly half the terms due to all manner of contagious diseases barring smallpox 
and scarlet fever. Perhaps in one of these illnesses was born my dream of becoming a 
doctor. Sister and I attended a small private school. On the days following severe 
rains we always quarreled about the dead angleworms as thick as hops on the 
sidewalks. She insisted on stepping over and around them. I insisted that they were 
harmless and that it was proper to walk naturally. They made her nervous. She cried 
and contended to mother that she could not go to school with me when the streets 
were in that condition. She cried very long and hard. I thought such things were silly 
and told her so. In spite of her boundless fear of worms she was always yearning 


to fight my battles. She would go out of her way to call to terms any one who had 
intimidated me, regardless of his size. She was vigorous and dependable and always 
seemed to know just what she wanted to do next. I was the opposite: never able to 
decide things quickly. Things either worked or they did not, and I took the 
consequences. 

One day Sister and I were playing a riotous game, and as was not infrequent, we 
started to quarrel violently. My father rose from his desk and selected two large 
volumes from the bookcase. He rescued us before we came to blows, settled us in 
two chairs and opened the books. He spoke at length about quarreling, about dignity, 
education and the various things that were expected of us. He then turned the pages 
of the books and showed us pictures of men with huge white wigs and black dresses 
yards long. Coats of arms and seals, and things we had never heard of or seen. He 
explained about the noble and warrior ancestors laid to rest in Westminster Abbey, 
and how we, as a family, came to America in 1630 on a small 


sailing ship called the “Mary and John.” We felt much more quiet, and important, 
and played no noisy games that day. Sister took it all seriously, but to me it seemed 
inconsequential. 


Sister and I went to Sunday School and Church every Sunday. I liked Sunday 
School. All the boys went. I adored my teacher, just a girl, young and pretty; she 
always dressed in blue. I could not think of enough to do for her. I read and read the 
Bible. I wrote little stories about what I had read. I learned by heart the Ten 
Commandments. And the Beatitudes. The Beatitudes seemed more like life, I 
thought. Nice things happening to people — and promises. As to _ the 
Commandments, I thought most of them would not be very useful, they were so old; 
Moses was way in the front of the Book. All the Bible stories told of sin in a very 
young world. That was all past and gone now, and would never happen again. This 
must be so, I reassured myself many times, because we knew we would never have 
another flood. 

And so, all I learned from the Old Testament was dusted with antiquity, shrouded 
in mystery and 


romance, and colored with the shadow-glamour of a bad young world. Now the 
world was very, very old and consequently good and full of love. 

So vivid are these mind-flashes that they efface this little wooden desk shelf, 
these hare walls, every spot and smudge of which my eyes have dwelled on a 
thousand times. These too evident black bars, and the prison-made outfit and gray 
felt slippers I am wearing. Exile though I am, no bars are strong enough to keep me 
from my daily journey in this half-forgotten land of reverie — these earliest 
recollections of our happy, normal family. 

Our summers were spent year after year in central New York State at the home of 
my maternal grandparents. The town I was horn in has developed into a small city. 
When we went back for our vacations we just seemed to “belong.” Every one knew, 
had known our people on both sides of the family for several generations back and 
we never had to explain ourselves. Before Ike, the fat, jolly old cabman had 
unloaded our hags from his shiny cab, the interior of which smelled so strongly of 
horsehair and livery stable, 


I had alighted and greeted the folks. Poked about to see if the rabbit hutch was intact, 
and the awning-covered hammock under the gnarled and useless apple tree. A fling 
of my cap on the blue enamel bed with the gold fruit embossed on the headboard that 
was to be mine for the summer, and I was flying up the street to the white colonial 
house — Don and Lee’s and the “fellows.” 

Then the beginning of summer. My father was supremely happy when fishing, — 
trout fishing. He would sort, polish and caress his rods and paraphernalia. I spent 
many happy hours in tall rubber boots, sizes too large for me, wading up and down 
stream, the almost-river that curves and eddies through that part of the state, 


widening here and there into a swimming hole; narrowing and splashing over 
shining stones through a cow pasture. Where the currents were swift my father bore 
me on his back, for I was too small and light to make any progress against rapids. 
We carried our lunch in a rush basket, supplementing it with birch and ginger pop 
from an ever convenient country store. My paternal grandfather often 


joined these excursions; he was a tall, strong man, full of vigor, his countenance 
severely cast about his twinkling china-blue eyes. He and my father talked of rods 
and flys and silver hooks — I never learned to really love either hunting or fishing. I 
realized this lack in me was a disappointment to Dad, as he belonged to a shooting 
club in Carolina and would have enjoyed my companionship on his trips. He was a 
mild, quiet and lovable man; he respected my preferences and never pressed me to 
accompany him on these journeys. 

At the age of ten I acquired an inordinate desire to associate with older boys, boys 
who knew how to play football, baseball, hockey. Momentarily in comparatively 
good health, I trailed a crowd of neighbor “big fellows.” These lads were splendid 
youths from cultured and representative families. Whether they really liked me or 
whether my wistful looks and small stature prevented them from rudely effacing me 
I shall never know. I fetched and carried for them; as an apprentice I helped build the 
ramshackle old shanty where we roasted stolen potatoes in a choking atmosphere of 


blazing wood, smoked corn-silk cigarettes, made wooden swords from half-rotted 
fence pickets, and had many a fight. I was desperately apprehensive of being thought 
a “mamma’s boy” so I took my share of bloody noses and gave as many as I was 
able to. I wanted my friends to think well of me, wanted them to like me, and what 
was a black eye amongst friends? Life seemed complete and thrilling when we, the 
gang, engaged in a mix-up with the aid of air rifles, back-yard telephones and stones 
that miraculously found their way through adjacent windows. 

Always I could take my troubles to my mother; she would listen and understand. I 
recall one windy day late in winter when I followed the crowd to the frog pond, a 
popular if muddy resort at that season of the year. The sky was gray and the sun was 
a cool, faded orange with purplish clouds scudding over it. When I arrived home at 
dusk, my shoes were creaking with water. Little trickles ran from them as I walked 
up the red-carpeted stairs. They made a funny, squashy, interesting sound. I would 
take a step and wait to hear the 


response. I suspect that I played this game longer than was necessary. When I awoke 
next morning I had a queer stiff feeling in my chest. As I breathed I coughed a dry, 
racking bark. My eyes felt tight, as if sewed into my head with tiny stitches. I tried to 


rise, but a knife thrust pierced my side. My mouth emitted a hoarse, croaking 
“Mother.” The pink and blue Dresden clock on the black marble mantelshelf seemed 
to nod and how to me; at times it ticked so loudly it must have been in my bed: other 
times I could not hear it at all. I remember the doctor taking his thermometer from 
under my swollen tongue and calling my mother into the hall. Next I recall a tall 
angular nurse in starched white apron and cap bringing me bitter medicine. Her 
shoes squeaked abominably, and the watch she held to time my pulse was a 
thumping nickel turnip of the variety that made the dollar famous. I begged that she 
must not come near me. Then there were two small pretty nurses and my mother at 
my bedside constantly. Mother ate her meals there. Occasionally my sister’s big 
frightened eyes would peer 


around the half-open door. My father was summoned from a Western business trip. 

After weeks and weeks of pneumonia I was moved to a mountain lake where the 
altitude was high. The lake was a pool of shifting green and indigo with lumpy 
brown and purple mountains on all sides but one. Through a slit in the heights we 
could on clear days see the Water Gap. I sat hour after hour under an ancient and 
twisted apple tree, the shell-pink blossoms dying and dropping in my lap, and the 
little hard, velvety green apples forming in front of my eyes. Instead of rejoicing that 
I was alive, all I could think was “now I am sick again and the boys will forget me.” 
As I coughed through endless days this thought obsessed me. Life, it seemed, was 
finished. The hectic gasp with its attendant hemorrhages left me and I became 
interested in my surroundings. I gathered enough strength to don a bathing suit to the 
amusement of the other lads: my emaciated arms and legs spotted saffron and blue 
seemed yards long. I was glad to brave their ridicule and withdraw from my chair on 
the hotel veranda or 


in the orchard, the glasses of milk, the beaten eggs and cream, and the kindly old 
ladies who coaxed me into conversation regarding my late illness. 

Returning to the city, browned by sun and wind though a trifle thin, I could 
scarcely await the sacred ceremonial of being measured on the bathroom door. I had 
grown a gratifying number of inches. Then I was proud and happy, a big boy at last. 
My doctor did not recognize me, and to celebrate my return to health took me for a 
ride in his new automobile, an Olds, painted red with a funny awkward steering lever 
and one lonely cylinder. 

Then dancing and piano lessons, skating, a Boy’s Brigade, school and Sunday 
School. Forming the nucleus of what comprised the character expected to be found 
in a gentleman. As I review my early religious training in Church and Sunday School 
I can find no fault with its intent, yet it seemed a garment of ambiguity I slipped on 


when entering and slipped off as I departed. I can only explain by saying that the 
solemnity and 


vigor of religion seemed to belong in the edifice of its expression. My religion means 
such a different thing to me here. Strange that one could find the essence of religion 
in a prison, and feel God’s blessed hands in mine, so simple, so true, and so clear is it 
all. Sermons I puzzled over in Church on Sundays seem to live themselves, breathe 
and articulate in the dust of this lonely place. 

One blustery, chilly day in early spring we moved to a suburb of Newark from 
Jersey City. I can still smell the wood smoke of the grate fire our smiling Irish Annie 
laid on the new hearth. Waiting for the vans of furniture that seemingly never would 
arrive. Settling as best we could by the flickering, dripping candle lights that 
preceded turning on the meters. Next day my wistful and awkward fumbling for the 
attention of the children of the block. They eyed me with wide stares of interest, 
wondering if I would do. My sister had ceased to play with me then; she was rapidly 
casting aside childish things. That disturbing shyness that accompanied my first day 
in the new school,— 


a public school near our home. The bliss of liking my class and teacher, and the new 
boys I was meeting daily. I was diffident, sensitive and easily embarrassed, knowing 
little of girls except the careless “hellos” of my sister’s friends. My mother was my 
ideal of womanhood. We were close companions. 

I entered the college preparatory course at High School. It meant a step forward in 
my ambition to become a doctor. I promptly went in for football. I was always 
intensely fond of all outdoor sports. The scrub team and playing quarterback seemed 
ideal. The athletic field brought me into close proximity with the type of lads I 
wanted to meet. As ever I yearned for the companionship and interest of boys older 
than I was. I never hoped nor expected to become a leader, just to be a part of school 
organizations, to share the throbbing life I saw and felt around me, to cooperate, 
dream — and dramatize. Idealism, perhaps, rather than ideals, made up too large a 
part of my daily life. I realize now, too late, it must have been an integral part of my 
character, that it had an unshakable 


grasp on me — this idealism of others. Things appeared, friends appeared, always as 
I thought they should be, not, I fear, as they really were. 

My pledge to a fraternity spelled the acme of success and my recognition in the 
school world. And the initiation — standing on the most prominent street corner in 
town (passers-by smirking and nudging each other), trousers way above the knee, 
flaming red socks, coat inside out, a ridiculous green hat the size of a postage stamp 


on my head, endeavoring to sell rubber doughnuts from a market basket. Later, 
secretly frightened, herded together were all the neophytes, in an apparently empty 
house. Ghosts appeared in long, pale robes and we were properly dosed with 
asafoetida, cider, sweetened oysters, and messes the like of which I had never tasted 
before nor wished to partake of since. Seared with a blistering iron unmistakably like 
a chunk of ice and the gruesome ordeal was over. We shook hands all around. The 
lights flashed on and the crowd tuned into the welcome song. Then the real “eats,” 
which alas, the new 


members tactfully passed up, their stomachs in a state closely akin to seasickness. 

Rank nonsense, perhaps, but those friends have clung to me. My tower has 
tumbled, fallen: they were among the first to vote me their invisible handclasp. 
Somehow I know as I pass over the Border they will wave me “cheerio” — however 
big they are in their professions, however wide have grown their fields, they are still 
brave enough to remember I was once their brother and their friend. 

And all this is very average, and very average I considered myself in the brief 
moments I spent in introspection. As I take my daily walk in the gray concrete pen 
that is my only chance to drink the sun and air I realize how set apart an average man 
can become. 

Part of the long summer was spent in the Frat camp, a rambling wooden structure 
loaned by the father of one of our members. A large and windswept lake and 
delightfully smooth and sandy beach stretched in front of it. All day in the sun in a 
bathing suit. Evenings brought out the music or what passed for music. I had my 
mandolin with 


me and sitting on the porch step I would draw my tortoise-shell thumb guard over 
the strings, spinning notes into the air like so many threads. Sometimes with the aid 
of the boys’ guitars and our voices a crude tapestry of sound resulted. Sometimes 
with less inspiration I tapered into “Over the Waves,” or “Every Morn I Bring Thee 
Violets.” One morning, in a wild riot after swimming in the stimulating water of the 
lake, an enthusiastic brother caught up a handful of sand and shells and plumped me 
squarely in the eyes. I was rushed to a doctor, and with blindness in one eye almost a 
certainty my family put in an anxious three days. The doctor’s skill and prompt 
treatment miraculously averted this. I was forced to wear glasses from that day on. 

Winter evenings blossomed with dances and parties, especially Saturday nights. 
And the shy escorting of girls. Girls in pink organdie, girls with thick braids wound 
round their heads, or tied with ribbon bows at their necks. Some with curls pinned 
coyly over their ears. All of us laughing, happy — and chaperoned to the nth power. 
It was done that 


way then. And the morning after, if Sunday, 1t was a scramble to teach my immature 
and inaccurate knowledge to a Sunday School class of little rascals. Football shared 
my time with other activities. I was president of the Frat, chairman of the dance 
committee, and manager of the basketball team. 

As I sit here to-night in this house of death, my neighbors asleep on their cots, 
and my keeper trying to keep awake outside my cell, I recall vividly my first chance 
meeting with my constant companion — death. Already I am legally dead and 
nothing breaks this choking stillness but the scratch of my pencil and the creak-creak 
of my desk as my arm in its bulky prison-made sleeve travels backward and forward 
over the rough wood in the mechanical expression of the mind’s travel of over a 
dozen years backward. The gym full of excited spectators. The last few minutes of 
play. We were winning and the boys on the bench were already gathering up their 
sweaters preparatory to rushing the lockers. The play had been fast and exciting — it 
was just within a breath of “time.” 


One of our team, a lad in a bright blue jersey hearing his white “B,” swayed 
backward and forward unnaturally. As manager I had been occupied with a notebook 
and pencil preliminary to making my report. I flung everything else aside and 
running to him caught him under the arms. He was slight and we both sank gently to 
the floor. Some one blew a whistle. I signaled for water and a doctor. I waved the 
onlookers clustering close to give us air. Before I could loosen his neckband a thin 
stream of pale pink blood trickled from his lips and nose. It washed coolly and wanly 
over my hand. I trembled so I could scarcely hold him. As we were bathing his face 
with water a delicate moan like a sigh escaped from his blue lips. Somehow I knew 
he had gone and reaching for one of the boy’s sweaters I rolled it up and laid his 
head upon it. My own head was bursting, my heart seemed to knock on my ear 
drums. I all but collapsed. The doctor was with us then and took charge. Our 
principal, too, hurried to us and a finer man in a situation such as this never was. I 
had previously avoided him. I 


thereafter sought his approbation and I shall always admire him. I reached home 
somehow shaken with terror. We disbanded our team next day. 

I met Isabel the following summer. Crushes I had waveringly bestowed on two or 
three girls — here was my first sweetheart. I thought then life spent itself in 
stereotyped cycles: birth, marriage, death. Isabel was a brunette, slender, fairly tall. 
We were desperately young to know love, yet I knew I must not pass it by. My sister 
was engaged, soon to be married: had made her choice in her teens. Mating was my 
right; I had, I thought, found my mate. I shook myself into an afterschool job, wrote 
interscholastic athletic events for a Newark daily paper. I would button my long 
flapping overcoat about me, pull down my soft hat, plunge from a basketball game in 
Newark Academy to one in East Orange, my pencil scribbling in my notebook at 
every turn of the sluggish trolley wheels. Then home, a bite of dinner swallowed 
almost whole; and if it was Friday or Saturday eve I would rush for the train at the 
suburban 


station nearest me, scamper through downtown New York and up the long dirty 
stairs of the Brooklyn Bridge. I detested those steps, filthy with papers, tobacco cuds, 
expectorations and half smoked cigarettes. The ride on the bumpy, grinding train, my 
mind half dozing, my head nodding and jerking dully sensing the station’s nearness. 
Out in the cool darkness, down the steps flanked by soap and_ tooth-paste 
advertisements — and then Isabel. 

My sister was married in May — I was best man. Young, very young, untried but 
quite equal I thought to any occasion. My new or borrowed (I forgot which), dress 
suit was too loose, my collar too tight. My white gardenia flopped effetely from my 
buttonhole despite my best efforts. As the hour approached my calm deserted me. 
“The ring”, I said to myself, “I will place in this pocket,” only to decide a few 
moments later that the other pocket would be the proper and safe place for it. The 
whole house seemed changed; bridesmaids occupied my room; I was relegated to the 
back room; the upstairs sitting room housed the wedding gifts on white shrouded 
tables — unbroken rows of winking 


glass, silver, what not— Doors were closed and palm-infested, and it was a constant 
“no, not there,” “the door bell,” “the phone.” The back steps covered with negro 
waiters for the occasion, the dressmaker nervously tramping the upper hall, old 
friends removing their wraps. Magically, at the first tum-te-tum of the familiar 
march, my sister in her first long train, the white wedding finery, trailing ribbons and 
blossoms, — the confusion vanished — there was calmness. I wiped my perspiring 
forehead, somehow found my place, wiped my forehead again. The minister stood 
coolly smiling — waiting — waiting for what? The ring! And which pocket? The 


right? The left? The little vest pocket? At last; thank heavens, no one laughed. I 
seemed to be miles away, a fixed imbecile smile on my face. It lingered there until 
evening as if set by glue. I stared at old friends non-recognizing; greeted cordially 
people I had never seen before. I forgot to give the minister the envelope of money 
my brother-in-law had entrusted to me. Ran after his car and poked it in the window. 
My face burned at my blunders. 


Isabel was among the guests. The thought of the blunders faded as we sat behind 
a palm. A wedding — we looked at each other — a wedding — I dared not speak my 
thoughts to her. 

And abandoning my ambition to become an M.D., I left High School, buttoned on 
my oldest suit of clothes, soft shirt and old shoes and went down to my father’s 
jewelry factory; tied on a striped blue and tan apron and sat down at a jeweler’s 
bench covered with emery dust, wax, wires, and the powdered rouge that flies above 
the polishing wheel. I was an apprentice boy. Our foreman, a middle-aged German, 
set me to work at a press, stamping ear-screw backs out of a thin sheet of fourteen- 
carat gold. I would adjust the machine, press hard with my foot, bang! it would 
stamp. Coincident with the bang would emerge the small, flat disc that could 
ultimately be shaped and bored into proper form. By noon my ears buzzed with that 
ceaseless bang, bang, bang. My eyes were full of dust — wiping my glasses had 
been futile. My mouth and nose reeked of rouge, my nails were split and torn, my 
shirt smudged. The 


foreman, smiling down his nose and twisting one corner of his mouth sarcastically, 
asked me how I liked it. “Fine”, I answered, lying as I never lied before. I could 
scarcely move my arm nor drag my legs, but I managed to reach a lunch room where 
I gulped two cups of coffee — slowly. I could eat nothing. The endless afternoon. 
Then home and bed, with a hot bath first. And so on day after day through the spring 
and summer — the bench — the drop press — the polishing lathe — the coloring 
room. The puff-puff and the strong smell of gas when the furnace was on, melting so 
much gold, so much silver, so much alloy, ounce for ounce. The stone setting and 
washing and the trays and trays of gleaming ornaments ready to be counted, tagged, 
marked and listed. Through the dust and grime and hazy smoke I thought of Isabel 
— of Isabel and life — the same thoughts every boy has; they came beating like 
music with every thud of the press, every whir of the wheels that buff and polish. I 
was, I thought, becoming part of life — grinding in as a stone setting is ground. 
Mechanical work the setting of a clear and flawless diamond 


— the wax obliterates and temporarily discolors the stone, in time it emerges from 
the bath of scalding acid a perfect gem. Carefree mechanical work was mine, I added 
the purpose. Carefree schooling of my mind and body, especially my body, teaching 
it to bend and turn, to repress fatigue, wipe away the perspiration, ignore burns, cuts, 
broken finger nails, grime. Then to laugh, be a good fellow, give and take the often 
coarse banter of the factory hands, to take my turn with the other apprentice boys, 
Joe and Charlie, and splash warm soapy water over the cloudy windows. Then 
chamois them to a brilliant cleanliness. And to patiently remodel the misshapen or 
imperfect articles I turned out. When an opportunity arose to travel the Northeastern 
states for the firm, I lost no time grasping it — it meant a step ahead — larger salary 
— Isabel — and a home of our own. 

The vast Grand Central Station packed to capacity held only the three of us, or so 
it seemed the day I started out as a jewelry salesman. My father, mother and myself. 
Dressed in my best suit of clothes, with $15,000 worth of jewelry in 


the regulation black bags, and a tremendous sense of responsibility, I stood 
nervously awaiting the train that was to carry me away. Tears spilled from my 
mother’s eyes and ran unashamedly down her cheeks. My parents felt the onus as 
keenly as I did. Was it advisable? Was it the right future for me? These and others 
were the questions they had asked themselves over and over. Character training they 
had already given me. The previous day Dad had spent over an hour talking to me 
about the moral obligations I owed mother, to him, and to my own well-being: to 
never forget what it meant to be a gentleman, and the truth and honesty were at my 
foremost aids in selling. My mother called to me as the train wheels ground slowly 
out of the shed., “Don’t forget you are no longer my boy, you are now my man!” had 
reached the stage of life that I was to battle it alone — to meet success or defeat. 
They had given me their all; name, faith, duty to God, and a love nothing can efface. 

I knew no art of salesmanship, possessed no technique. I did have a few friends 
— my father 


many more. The ceaseless activity and change after the factory bench immediately 
fascinated me. I did not like being away from home, Mother and Isabel. I did enjoy 
meeting new people. I made Boston my headquarters and became well acquainted. 
Made one friend and through all these years he is perhaps my closest. I thank God 
for him as I sit here writing to-night. He is always waiting for me in the little 
memory garden. No prison regulations there, no tin trays, handcuffs, nor keys as big 
as tablespoons — I am allowed to wander there at will — to warm my hands — to 
breathe freely — to rest the scorching, crushing weight I carry. Life travels far from 
me now. I cannot even touch its outskirts. Even in memory — I dare not. There are 


some turns I fear to take. Here, there are standards of behavior. Is it strange that I 
must measure myself by them? Strange that I still want to hold to the shreds of 
almost dead tissue that form my only link to life? Mentally I’ve stripped myself, held 
nothing back. My heart claims a place, insists honesty of purpose. It begs, “you are a 
repentant self — you have God 


— you are starting again — what if it is here?” I throw down my stub of a pencil, 
words are inadequate. They do not write tears and blood. 

One week on the road taught me the wisdom of wearing a cheerful smile on a 
poker face and never letting the trade know whether you were getting good business 
or none at all. To wake up on a rainy morning, no umbrella, to try and rent one, then 
disregard the downpour and with a heavy leather case in each hand dash out, sell half 
as much as you expected to, duck back to the hotel, gulp down the regular dinner, 
American plan; settle up at the desk, and tear to the railroad station only to find that 
your trunk was missing and wait until it arrived. Too late, train gone. Sitting in the 
station, empty except for half a dozen loafers aiming tobacco juice at the cuspidors. 
Then the train, and no diner, an accommodation train which means nothing 
accommodating. The next town — hotel dining room closed — a hot ham sandwich 
and a cup of somewhat coffee at the Greek’s. Then bed. I was not acquainted with 
my “jumps”; I was, as I have said, a novice, nervous, trying to 


look seasoned and assured, to be blase in the dining rooms, smoking cars and 
lobbies. And I knew I was only a kid. I learned, too, to snooze on the trains that 
humped from one way station to another, to greet with sincere affection the men I 
met from time to time on the road; they were like an oasis in a desert of strangers. To 
sit down at night at one of the crowded hotel desks under the green shade, pull out 
my fountain pen, arrange a sheaf of paper printed with a seductively large and 
imposing hotel, trains, automobiles and trolleys ranged in front of it, and to be 
cheerful and happy as I wrote — “My own Isabel—” and to my mother, “Dearest 
little family.” And not to forget to drop my route and sales sheet in an envelope for 
my firm. Then to my room — every room with a bath — the forgotten, half-filled 
ash tray in the room and the unmistakable traces of “some one.” You just another 
“some one” of a long, never-ending succession. Personality must count in all this, I 
thought; I will keep mine. My personality — a hearty handshake, a smile, a singular 
care for others’ feelings, a belief in God, and a longing for 


what? Personality — it is cruel to scratch at life with a personality; it washes away at 
the first rain. Touch the remnants — you will feel nothing but sweat or dust. 


Christmas at home meant a tree, not an especially huge one, but we always 
trimmed it. Hung on it those red glass bells, pink wax Cupids with red and blue 
ruffled bands about their middles and silver trumpets in their hands. Then the soft, 
red-cotton Santa Claus, the big silver balls, the baskets of imitation strawberries, the 
icicles. We carefully replaced the broken wires to avert the crash that meant the best 
beloved bauble was a mass of spun glass bits. All our family, Grandfather, 
Grandmother, Aunt, Uncle, Cousin, and — ourselves. The presents, unwrapping 
them and tossing the varied colored wrappings in the basket brought up from the 
laundry for that purpose. The crackling, colorful wood fire and the smell of roasting 
turkey — the big table — the comfortable sleepy feeling after the dinner. ‘Mid this 
quiet happiness Grandfather collapsed with a stroke. With the doctor’s fingers on his 
pulse, my grandmother 


weeping, my sister, brother-in-law and I kneeling and praying as we had never 
prayed before, he laid his silvery head on mother’s arm and slowly closed the gentle 
brown eyes filled with pain, closed them forever. We were plunged into terror — it 
was the first touch of Death’s hand in our family, the clock chimed midnight — that 
Christmas Day was over. We shook with chills, and sobs, the doctor dosed, first one, 
then another. We pulled ourselves together to comfort grandmother. The hour grew 
later and later, the gray smoky dawn filtered in through the windows, it seemed cold 
and cruel. A car rattled up to the door, it was the undertaker — we were cold, cold, 
— nothing could warm us. 

My grandfather was identified with the corset business, he had an interest in the 
firm he traveled for — had many friends and an enviable reputation — his firm 
offered me a position. I was to travel over part of his territory. This would mean 
leaving my father. I liked traveling but was never infatuated with the jewelry 
business nor the partner my father was affiliated with at that time. We talked it over, 
father and I, and after consideration 


he advised me to make the change. Thus I became a corset salesman. 

I was a novice again — had no knowledge of my wares. My sole dependence was 
my personality, youth and deep-seated eagerness for success. Every one was 
interested, courteous and kind to me, due undoubtedly to grandfather’s reputation. 
However, this change was a radical one. In this new line I dealt almost entirely with 
women buyers — it meant the showing of the personal garments that were 
incorporated in it. An utterly embarrassing and unbearable situation for me at first — 
it took time for this to wear away. The responsibility attached to my merchandise 
was shifted, almost obliterated. Heretofore I had been guarding thousands of dollars 
worth of valuables necessitating the strictest living and great care in the selection of 


companions — it had been splendid training in duty. I had up to then rarely indulged 
in stimulants, a glass of beer here and there or a cocktail at a dinner or “bridge” 
party. My companions were usually men, older men associated with the jewelry 
industry. I was a morally sound, 


sober, God-fearing chap, working and saving to make Isabel my wife and establish a 
home. I met plenty of girls — at home and on the road, in trains and hotels. I could, I 
thought, place every type, the nice girl who flirts, the nice girl who does not, the 
chorus type and the brazen out-and-out streetwalker I was warned against. I did flirt 
and drift a bit perhaps, but Isabel was the one in my heart. I was no sensualist, I 
studied no modern cults, thought nothing about inhibitions and repressions. Never 
read Rabelais in my life. My highly innocuous and doubtless uninteresting reading 
included the Zimes and Sun, Red Book, Saturday Post, Geographic and Digest. A 
few of the new novels snatched at in Pullmans, a copy of Dickens, perhaps one of 
Hugo to fill in the long Sundays on the road. Average, yes, — just one of those 
Americans Mencken loves to laugh at. Even belonged to a Club — the Club of 
Corset Salesmen of the Empire State — clean-cut competitors meeting and shaking 
hands — and liking it. 

In 1914 Isabel announced our engagement. We had, it is true, seen comparatively 
little of each 


other the past year due to my travels: we thought that we loved and understood each 
other. As a final bond of faith I became an Episcopalian; that was Isabel’s faith. My 
family were members of the Presbyterian church as was I. On a gusty fretful day in 
early November, 1915, the half-sun promising showers, in Trinity Church, Brooklyn, 
we were married. The organist played those light staccato notes that undertone a 
wedding ceremony and the sunrays prismed through the long memorial windows 
touching here and there the familiar faces of friends. Rose leaves, rice and old shoes, 
a long honeymoon through New York state — love, honor, the ambition to fulfill 
God’s promise till death do us part. 

We made our home with Isabel’s mother those first months of our marriage. Her 
father, whom I had never met, lived in the South. It was a large rambling house and 
we furnished a room, our room on the second floor, so while I traveled Isabel had the 
companionship of her mother. This was home — the mahogany chest of drawers we 
selected, the dressing table, the bed, our bed— 


Withal I missed my mother — the heart-to-heart talks, that singularly sympathetic 
affection and interest she always extended me. 


It had proved no adventure to me to pack my bag, make sure that my two 
trunkloads of samples were on the baggage car and swing into my seat or berth. A 
hotel room at early dawn or midnight — tramp, tramp, bell-boys’ heels clicking 
down the long hall, inevitably red-carpeted and smelling of stale cigar smoke, soup, 
soap, perfume and that curious antiseptic odor that emanates from wash rooms. Slam 
the door — key rasping, the bell boy’s good-night, his hands jingling coins in his 
pockets. Half awake, pulling out of pajamas, tossing the cigarette stub on the tray — 
sleep. 

It was an adventure to go home to Isabel. To stoke the furnace in the cellar, an old 
cap on my head; to find a hammer and repair a broken blind, to wipe dry the new gift 
china with the trousseau tea towels, to talk, — about our home in the future. The first 
month we were married, seemed to crystallize our home need; it was an ideal, 
something to work for. 


And suddenly we found we were to become parents. I am not sure Isabel was 
pleased at first. I think she felt irritated to think she would be unable to enjoy her 
new clothes, and the morning sickness made her faint and weak. Her mother too was 
upset and disgruntled; thought young people should wait before they had children. 
Then, too, I was away a great deal. We had before our marriage vowed we would 
have six children — now face to face with the actuality of one, it seemed quite a 
different problem. Not just the little one to consider, feed, clothe, cuddle, amuse and 
love when it arrived; but it was all translated into terms of comfort, dollars and cents. 
I must do my part. 

So I set out to find a line to affiliate with mine. This I was fortunate enough to do. 
It was a well-known brand that I so opportunely secured, and as for the income, a 
little extra work on my part and our money worries disappeared. We could with 
assurance talk about our own home. We must wait, however, until after the birth of 
our baby. And so through the spring and summer on all my jumps home we planned 
the child’s room, the: 


living room, the dining room. The mounting bank balance we parceled again and 
again. In spare moments when not entertaining or being entertained (most of our 
friends were newly married or about to be), we shopped. We looked at furniture and 
rugs ; occasionally we bought something that would go “just there.” Isabel, I 
suppose, one would call a home girl, she had never trained for a career of any kind, 
she was learning to cook, and was a careful and exceptionally exact housekeeper. As 
I think it over searchingly, I am not sure, and we were married these many years, of 
her ambitions, hopes, her fears or her ideals — we made our home, drove our car, 


played bridge with our friends, danced, raised our child — ostensibly together — 
married— 

We visited my people rather often, I still felt at home under their roof, and 
relished the long talks, my hand in my mother’s on one side, in my father’s on the 
other side. The advent of a child was a source of joy to them. There were no children 
in the family, they all longed to welcome a baby — and my mother brought out the 
little silver 


mug, the family heirlooms; the one hundred year old high chair, spoon, ring, the 
dress I was christened in— 

On a hot and sultry morning in August during my vacation our baby was born. 
She was not red or squirmy but adorably pink and creamy: her fists were rolled into 
tight little balls like peach blossom buds. Isabel had said over and over — “‘if it is a 
girl we will call her Jane and if a boy—” here she would trail off as there was no 
chance in the world of it being a boy. So Jane she was christened in the same little 
stone church we had been married in a year before. 

Even with the arrival of Jane I never felt quite at home in the house of my wife’s 
mother. Quite possibly my business trips precluded this. There was no reason for our 
waiting longer for our own home, so we set about finding something that would do. 
We hunted Brooklyn up and down. The attractive apartments in ideal locations either 
would not rent to couples with children or else the rents were exorbitant. We would 
be shown a perfect suite of rooms and there would be too few windows 


for health and sunlight. After miles of travel ranging through expectation, hope, 
despair and back again we decided to try suburban New Jersey. We found a 
comfortable apartment in a large stucco building, nicely located. A small porch faced 
a crescent of smooth green lawn, huge trees towered against the heat of the afternoon 
sun — at the rear were groups of tennis courts. Immediately it seemed our home and 
we lost no time in securing it. So Isabel who had lived in Brooklyn all her life gave 
up her friends for the baby’s welfare. Every minute thereafter when I was in town we 
packed our furniture and belongings, hunted furniture, prepared to migrate — 
happiness was in sight, just around the corner. 

We moved in, arranged and rearranged our things, spent hours hanging a picture, 
setting a chair just so. Isabel fastened bits of lace on her pantry shelves — polished 
and assembled her china and silver. We were “settled.” We found a young black girl 
to wheel, amuse, and care for Jane. We were established — and the war broke. 

I was in Canada when the crash came, spent a 


feverish day watching the troops leave. Excitement ran high — red hot. I was wild to 
enlist. I flew home to Isabel with my desire. She would not listen to it. I well knew I 
owed her my duty and protection, yet I have a feeling of shame pour over me when I 
think that I was young and able and for any reason put aside my desire to serve. I 
enrolled rather ashamedly with the Government for inspection, conservation and 
Liberty Loan drives. And with the Red Cross for home service. Poor bits with so 
many of my friends overseas, H—, for instance, who had enlisted promptly. 

These vague days composing the war years seemed burdened with shadows — 
apprehension. Men, and women, too, bore double and triple burdens. We had formed 
friendships in our community, and in our building; renewed acquaintances with old 
friends settled in the towns clustered about us; spent week-ends with my family; 
short periods with my wife’s sister and brother-in-law on Long Island Sound. We 
made no church connection — a grave error. 

Life rolled on, the war disturbed its rhythmic 


beat — happiness was still just ahead. After the war all would be well, we would 
have a family, one child brought up alone seemed pathetic to me. I did not approve 
of the practice of birth control, too often it is the first rift between husband and wife. 
Responsibility and care build and cement relationships. I was away for long periods 
of time on my trips. Isabel was dissatisfied with my mode of livelihood — I knew of 
nothing to change to that could possibly yield as large an income as I was making. 
There was a general slump in post-war conditions. A change would necessitate rigid 
economies, uncertainty— 

In December, 1920, I was in Pittsburgh. The day was cold with a sleety rain 
falling. It was dismal, the buyers I expected to see were away; I felt homesick and 
despondent. I ate my dinner in the hotel grill with a newspaper propped against my 
tumbler for company, trying to interest myself in the cartoons. I had nothing to do so 
went to bed and immediately fell asleep. I dreamed that some one was building a 
house over my head; the knocking and pounding was fearful. I roused 


enough to realize that the banging was on my own door. Half asleep I managed to 
open it and receive through the crack a telegram. My father was desperately ill with 
pneumonia. 

Dazedly I dressed myself, tossed my clothes into my bag, arranged storage for my 
samples and checked out. The door man whistled up a taxi and I just made a train 
that would carry me home. Never will I forget that long ride home. Like a living 
thing a premonition traveled in the seat with me — a grim shadow of truth. I felt, I 
knew he would never recover. I sat slumped over, jostling backward and forward 
with the train motion, my hand clutching my father’s in imaginary desperation. I 


grasped the fact that I must part with him, and I could not. It was unthinkable — his 
quiet advice, his wisdom, his traveling out of his way on business trips to meet me, 
spend Sunday with me — I could not face this situation. I put forth an effort to 
bolster my courage so that I might be useful to my mother and the family — it was 
impossible. When I arrived at home a glance in my mother’s eyes told me the 
situation was hopeless. The next 


thing I knew they had put me to bed in the guest room. I, who had planned to be the 
prop had collapsed. My father was never conscious, never able to speak to me. 

Here was a chance to change my business and return to selling jewelry and 
managing the corporation my father owned half interest in. Had I done so my destiny 
would have materially altered. Had I taken my father’s place I would never have met 
Ruth, looked deep into those compelling eyes, and renouncing life itself walked 
down the long path that has no termination on this earth. 

It seemed at that time easiest, safest, and most expedient for me to continue 
selling corsets. I had many friends in this business, met hosts of people on the road, 
acquaintances and fellow travelers. I did not consider myself a high-powered 
salesman or wowser but I did make a comfortable living — had many friends. Life 
on the road is hard work at best, uncertain hours, the nerve strain from working on a 
definite schedule, competition, periods of loneliness and depression. The average 
commercial traveler is as clean and wholesome as 


a man in any other occupation, it is stupid to say that vice grows or multiplies from 
such obscure causes or is engendered by certain conditions. It should be within 
ourselves whether we fight, capitulate, or sink. 

Isabel and I often talked over the advisability of buying a home near a school — it 
was time to think about Jane’s education. After driving about and much careful 
consideration we purchased the little home that was my last abode. It was new, 
sunny, larger than the apartment. We moved our things, fitting a selected hit here and 
there. The day we moved I carried to our home Isabel’s gold etched lamp under one 
arm, under the other my mandolin. The wear and scratches on the case meant tinkles 
of melody, tunes I had measured against the ever-present piano, a thin sea of notes 
perhaps wrong, perhaps right, I could always lean back and hum to fill in the gaps 
that yawned in the shallow strumming. The mandolin was hidden away in the rear of 
the coat closet — if it has ever been found I would like Jane to have it. Again we 
were settled, truly our own home at last 


— happiness. I dreamed of hours spent together in it. I had a foolish romantic 
longing to sit with Isabel in the twilight as my mother and father were wont to do. I 


have seen them so often framed in the wide windows of their sun room watching the 
red sun drop below the brown shadowy hill sending high those orange rays that 
pierce and bisect the mauve clouds spattered like violet ink in the sky. They would 
talk in low tones, musingly it seemed to me — the half-light dropping curtain upon 
curtain, obscuring finally all but the street lamps gleaming like amber beads and the 
faint flicker of an early star. When I yearned to talk of ambition, hope — my limited 
visits home signaled entertaining or being entertained. 

Jane was growing tall, begging to be allowed to attend school with her playmates: 
our home was run on a business basis — so much for this and that, nothing to talk 
over in that respect: selling the merchandise I carried was hardly romantic or a 
powerful subject for conversation — nothing to discuss— So often when we did 
differ in opinions, argue, it was over such childish, stupid 


things, dead issues the yielding of which meant nothing — and growing within us 
were hordes of dissatisfactions about which we said nothing. 

Then all at once two things happened. I was offered another and better position 
which I accepted — and my mother-in-law came to make her home with us. This 
meant changes both in my work and in my home. I found the methods of this firm 
were radically different from those I was accustomed to. They were splendid people 
and I enjoyed my association with them. Their organization was full of kindliness 
and humanity. In their merciful way may they forgive me for this my awful sin as 
they have forgiven me my many mistakes of a business nature. I found I must 
include the elaborate entertainment of buyers in my schedule, especially during 
February and August in New York City. Those were the two buying seasons, as the 
trade called them. The firm offered the heartiest codperation — provided theater 
tickets, dinners, rooms at the Hotel W— for their salesmen and so forth. 

I plunged into this new departure, did as the 


other boys did, greeted my customers from Buffalo, Toronto, wherever it might be, 
showed them the line during the day, asked what revue or comedy they would enjoy 
seeing, phoned for the tickets, hopped back to the hotel, jumped into my dinner 
jacket and then showed them the town on the way to dinner and sometimes a night 
club after the comic opera or whatever it was we had seen. And so to bed to go at the 
same routine the following day. 

After my first try at this sort of thing I caught a severe cold; hesitating to favor it, 
I set out on a trip and reached a frosty, benumbed Rochester covered with two feet of 
snow; temperature 20 degrees below zero. I stumbled into the hotel shaking with a 
chill and almost bumped into N—, an old friend, and one of the boys that covered 
the same territory I did with a competitive line. My hand trembled so I could 


scarcely clasp his. He advised me to go immediately to my room and get to bed, and 
offered to send out for some medicine to cure me. Wisely he sent for the doctor 
instead. Then he helped me to 


bed with warm blankets, hot water bags and a liberal dosing of hot lemonade. That is 
the brand of service and loyalty one “commercial” gives another. I passed into a high 
fever almost at once; the doctor pronounced it pleurisy, and stayed with me half the 
night attempting to break the force of the disease. He succeeded in decreasing the 
fever, but violent hemorrhages set in. N— became alarmed and decided he must get 
me home. He secured a drawing room, had me carried to a car, thence to the station 
and train; paid the porter handsomely to feed me the orange juice and strychnine the 
doctor prescribed, stayed on the train until the last minute, covering me with rugs 
and placing pillows about me, and wired my wife where and when to meet me. 

With a temperature of almost 104 degrees, I made the journey home. I remember 
nothing whatever of the trip. Isabel, alarmed at the telegram, had notified my mother 
to be in our home when I returned. My sister took Jane to her house. And Isabel and 
a friend of mine, B— by name, met me at the Grand Central Station with a closed 


car. With the porter’s help they loaded me into it, and then settled me in my own bed. 
The next day pneumonia set in and I was under the constant care of a nurse and my 
old friend R—, my doctor and fraternity brother. Slowly I made my way back to 
health. My mother was with me part of the time I spent convalescing. 

As I grew stronger I collected my wandering thoughts; somehow I felt my illness 
had disrupted the house, upset the daily régime. Isabel was the nervous, high-strung 
type; the sudden shock of my home-coming and the resultant worry were perhaps too 
much for her. I started out on my trips again — never afterward did I enter my home 
with the feeling of belonging there. My grips standing agape in our room bore mute 
proof of my peregrination; the lamp and books I moved were out of place while I 
was there; the stack of magazines I brought seemed to clutter the neatness and order 
of the living room. In truth I was a traveler. 

Isabel and her mother always had formed arrangements, plans. We carried them 
out, played 


bridge with our friends the B—s, whom I spoke of before, he, a tall, slender young. 
fellow with blond hair; his wife a plump brunette, inclined to talk and laugh a bit 
loudly, and the E—s, an interesting pair older than we were: he was a broker, stout, 
with graying hair; she was tall, handsome, with a copper red bob — these and many 
others made up our social life. Drinking was gaining in prevalence. Previously we 
had never kept liquor in the house. Isabel did not like it; I never carried it with me on 
the road — buying it whenever it was the thing to do. Now every one served it at 
even the smallest parties. When entertaining we ordered from a bootlegger, and 
served the stuff. To be “happy” was the thing; “booze” the prescription, the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the contrary. Entertaining in New York meant liquor 
again; carrying a flask was proper. I would come home from amusing my quota of 
buyers smelling slightly alcoholic — arguments and recriminations. At last I decided 
it would be best to remain in New York during the buying season. 


My little girl seemed a part of the deepening barrier in my home. Perhaps because 
I was home so seldom — perhaps — in any event it must have been my fault for a 
sweeter, lovelier child never grew. Never could I seem to attain with her the 
understanding, the comradeship, that formed the bond between my mother and 
myself. I endeavored to surmount this — I loved her deeply though the world will 
say I had a peculiar way of showing it — of branding her father a murderer. Even as 
I write this here in the early morning, the dawn creeping with a chill yellowish film 
through black bars, it scarcely seems that it can be my own story I write, but the 
story of some obscure individual, vague — indefinite — hazy — incredible— 

In August of the same year I took my place in New York City at the Hotel W—, 
sharing a room with one of the boys, a friend. And the bottled courage was flowing 
freely; every one seemed to demand it. Always with various reasons: it was cold, or 
they were tired, it was hot, or it pepped up a spiritless day. And Saturday and Sunday 
I vacationed on the shore of Long 


Island at the little spreading inn where my family were spending the summer. I had 
driven my car down previously, so our time was filled teaching Jane to swim, riding, 
dancing and golfing with the pleasant friends made in former years. 

I visualized this little old-fashioned town with its cupola style houses, white 
beach and the lapping bay spread out like a great blue, fringy fish net upon the 
uneven shore. I had given up thought of perfect happiness — they became more 
vague. I was, I thought, settling comfortably into a metallic sort of harness. In due 
time old age would be upon me — it did not matter, nothing mattered. 

Business would rouse me, I would have a cheerful talk with my mother. My 
friends rallied me on what they called my “luck” — the wonderful time I had in New 


York, the theaters, parties, restaurants, the buyers — most of them were women — 
business women, pleasant, easy to talk with but undeniably in the metropolis first on 
their firm’s business, about which they were keen and alert, and secondly to catch a 
glimpse of Broadway 


in their spare moments. To an outsider it seemed a round of pleasure and frivolity. 

I had taken my wife to these affairs from time to time, but for some unknown 
reason she did not appear to enjoy them as a form of diversion. Isabel was not what I 
would call jealous, but it was apparently impossible to show her the attentions and 
courtesies she expected when she was one of the party. My entire pleasure was to 
give delight to others; I have been forced to see the same play as many as five times 
and have dragged myself out at other times when I could scarcely keep awake. It was 
easy to seek the bottle at such times — a source of stimulus. 

We had always spent Sunday evenings together, Isabel, Jane, and myself and my 
family. Intangibly other engagements were made to fill my time. When I arrived 
home the slate was full for Saturday and Sunday. I always called my mother on the 
phone — ran over to see her — her voice often held a wistful note. Time seemed 
precious, I would tell her; Isabel had made arrangements for us to spend the evening 
at B—’s or E—’s or at 


the theater and so forth. Next time. Outwardly, perhaps, we appeared amiable and 
happy — as did our neighbors. We had made no church connections except to send 
our little daughter to Sunday School. But we were certainly not setting the proper 
example by backsliding ourselves — which is true of many families to-day. I 
appreciate that it is the heart and soul of a person that makes the Christian, not 
simply going through the motions of being one. As I ponder over these trivial facts 
so easily passed over two years ago they have changed in focus in my mind — they 
represent a red lantern over a roadside wreck. And the unfairness we practice. We 
seek success, pleasure when all goes well — and leave our truest friend, God, out of 
the picture. Then in shame, misery and disgrace, such as no one will ever know, I 
hope — with no one else to talk to, plead with, seek counsel and forgiveness from — 
I turned to Him, and I thank Him for His answer as I sit here night after night in 
desperation, pressing against the chill bars that spell doom to my physical being. I 
know the State can claim only my body. I have lived long 


enough to endeavor to patch and mend my soul. I deserve no quarter or sympathy (I 
am not writing this with any such motive). 

And so I impress on every couple who reach the stage of matter-of-course routine 
in married life — that a little comradeship and give and take instead of bitterness and 


bickering would tend toward fewer disasters. And there can be no domination by one 
or the other in anything, for sooner or later the harness becomes a yoke and the 
breaking point is at hand. I cannot feel that there is more infidelity to-day amongst 
men and women than there ever was or will be. The moral standard is just as high — 
our viewpoint is different, changed. The careless “we are all human” is the excuse of 
many. I may have said the same thing myself — yet it does not avail us of 
forgiveness in the eyes of our wife or of God. I think it was Goethe who wrote “You 
can force anything on society so long as it has no sequel.” Casually we exist along 
those lines, carry on daily life — what is our guarantee against a sequel — debacle 
—impasse? Nothing. 


This was the picture of my life when Ruth came into it that June day, and I was 
without my knowledge introduced to Death. How strange it is to review it all, to pick 
up the loose threads and try to mend the torn and broken spots in the fabric that is 
such a total loss and wreck. Bad as it is, my hope, courage and prayerful faith insist 
that I keep weaving in earnest trust that it will be a little less tattered and filthy to lay 
before Him in judgment when my task is finished. My greatest ambition is to solace 
my helpless idleness. And this bright rug I have flung down for the multitude to see 
and for the tripping steps of my life to tread upon — this bright rug is merely a 
faded, pale, muddy and worn, commonplace drugget so like a hundred others that the 
fantastic patterns of the past two years are thrown with vividness in gruesome relief 
upon it — I have spread it in the sun for all. 


PART I 


I fell flooded with a dark, 


And I walked as if apart 

From, myself, when I could stand; 
And I pitied my own heart, 

As if I held it in my hand, 
Somewhat coldly with a sense 

Of fulfilled benevolence, 


—ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


PART I 


JUNE, 1925, and warm. I stood on the corner of 36th Street and Fifth Avenue, the 
noon sun making a moist rag of my collar. Glancing at my watch I decided I was late 
for luncheon; I might lunch at Basil’s — a club sandwich and a cup of coffee. I could 
feel the steam of their nickel percolator rise and drip through my mind — Lord, I 
was tired and nervous — I could go to Henry’s; I started to walk, glimpsing in the 
distance the pale green of their fagade —- cool — I could order smorgasbord — 
select it from beds of cracked ice — the thin dark bread — my mind dragged but my 
feet quickened — Henry’s, I would go there. Just a step anyway. I opened the broad 
door and my eyes blinked in the chill, dull interior. The tessellated floor felt cool, the 
little green glass lamp shades looked cool — even the imitation ferns and 
nasturtiums in the absurd flower boxes fastened so 


artificially on the dividing trellis did not annoy me. I hung my straw hat on one of 
the hat hooks and stretched my knees under the table, clothed in its usual prim blue 
and white squared cloth. Olaf, the red-faced, rotund waiter who had served me 
several times in the past, held the card under my nose. I gave my order and closed 
my eyes, relaxed — almost asleep. A roar of masculine laughter punctuated with 
feminine giggles roused me, and I peered through the lattice squares into the eyes of 
a chap I had met frequently on the road, in buyers’ offices, and among the trade — Z 
— by name. “Hello,” we said together. Then he said, “We wondered when you 
would start to snore.” I made some foolish answer, trying to collect my wits. “Oh! 
come around the corner on our side, we’ve just one empty place,” said he. In the 
vagueness I could discern the outlines of two girls. I made some rejoinder that I was 
fit only for a solo — “just going to gobble a bite.” He persisted, so I went around to 
the opposite side of the restaurant and motioned Olaf to serve my luncheon there. 
“And, Olaf,” called my host, 


“olasses and ginger ale.” Z— rose from the table and with great ceremony presented 
me to a short brunette, a Mrs. Cane, I believe, or some such name — and turning at 
his demand I looked into the bluest, most glistening and most expressive eyes I have 
ever beheld. As I seated myself they were a shade above me — their owner was tall 
— I caught my breath, the glance she directed at me was so frank, so full of charm. It 
felt like the first plunge into a pool of sea water, and I had the sensation of coming 
up after a dive and shaking the cool, tinkling little drops of liquid from my eyelids — 
I sat down as I murmured her name — Mrs. Snyder, Ruth, they called her. She was 
dressed in some dark, almost transparent, fabric, a great, gray fox fur flung about her 
shoulders, the fine soft fur touching the fair pink skin, and little twists and ripples of 


blonde hair wisping out from under the dark hat. Ice tinkled in my glass — ginger 
ale, a dash from a hip flask. Then it was “To this,” and “To that,” and “Have you 
heard about the Scotchman...” I flung back my shoulders and took my second drink 
— I felt 


younger — I was still young after all — gay even — and I started to “have you 
heard” too, and Z— greatly relieved that his party was complete and going would 
reach over at intervals and tap me on the back, and tell me I was beginning to look a 
little alive. 

Presently I looked at my watch — said I must get back to the office. Mrs. Snyder 
asked me what my business was — I told her. “Wholesale or retail?” she questioned. 
“Wholesale,” I answered. She made a slight face. Z— patted her lightly on the back 
of her hand. “Don’t you care,” he assured her confidently. “Pll make it my business 
to see that his office gets you anything you want; how about it, old fellow?” I 
murmured something about “glad to be of service,” or something of that sort, and as 
it was late I hurried from the eyes that were so completely thrilling, so reassuringly 
and genuinely honest — hurried back to my office, to counting and checking up my 
samples once more so that they would tally with the inventory sheet — and my 
counting was blurred — blondes look best in dark blue, or was it black? Gray fox is 
a delicate 


and lovely fur — she was married, yes, and so was I. 

Next day I had half forgotten the meeting. It was still hot, sultry; and I was busy 
— tired. Every spare moment home was occupied in packing — clothes, tennis 
racket, golf clubs and so forth — for my coming vacation, and my samples for the 
business trip I must make through Pennsylvania. If the direct gaze from those blue 
eyes I remembered ever searched out mine in reverie, I remembered the charming 
good nature, the winsome personality behind them and the soft gray fur slipping so 
gracefully from one shoulder — with the illusive odor of perfume — lilac, I thought. 
Little pictures make up our lives; this was a camera study, an example in charm and 
attraction: only tangible as I realized that a frank, sincere character lurked behind 
radiant and healthy loveliness. As far as an atom of wrong in that luncheon — there 
was none. It is no novelty in clubs and hotels to see parties tete-a-tete, to see one’s 
friends’ wives flirting openly and often brazenly, to hear the results of such 
meetings. It is smart just now 


especially to be a little gay, a little silly, just so long as it ends in no worse place than 
the divorce court. Things that were a scandal ten years ago are quite all right now. 
Stories that were whispered among men in an aside are told quite openly at bridge 


tables and dinner parties: and even the daintiest and most exotic woman present does 
not miss the point. I have heard it said in my circle of friends, “Don’t ask the So-and- 
Sos again, they are ‘prunes’ ”; they, I suppose, spoiled the fun. And the believers in 
“The sky is the limit,” how they fly to cover when the deluge comes, it is then the 
“prunes” have their innings. Frankness, boldness and self-expression are admirable 
coverings when all goes well, but they make a lamentably untrustworthy umbrella in 
a deluge. 

I left home for Easton. I often went to that city in Pennsylvania with the clean-cut 
square about which the whole town gravitated, or so it seemed at that time of year 
when the farmers drive in with bowls of cheese and buttermilk, red beets, huge 
scarlet tomatoes and bouquets of orange calendulas, purple ageratum and white 
phlox — 


here and there a flaming potted geranium. There these patient people wait trustingly 
on the sidewalk among their merchandise for the townsfolk to come and purchase. I 
always paused as I passed this scene, the stolid gardeners were so reliable a 
background for our life, with the products they so painstakingly wrested from the 
soil and were so sure of disposing without any selling talks or worry. 

Isabel and I had quarreled; we had not attempted to patch up the last few scathing 
words said to each other. I asked at the hotel desk for my mail when I arrived there, 
thinking, perhaps, Isabel might have written me a line. Nothing but a letter 
forwarded from my office, in a strange hand. I slit it open with the lead of my pencil 
— it was a formal, exceedingly businesslike epistle, signed Ruth Snyder, and 
underneath the signature, Mrs. A. S. Snyder. It requested and specified a garment for 
her mother, and enclosed a check — blank as to figures. I made a note of the 
instructions and address on my order pad for the firm, and as not I but the company 
would fill the 


order, I tore the check across and tossed the scraps into a waste basket. And I 
traveled from town to town in the Keystone state until late July. 

In some way it seemed as if I was overwhelmed by my own unimportance — 
never before had I noticed it — nor had it rankled and left me smarting. A sort of 
dull, leaden feeling had come over me, hit me between the eyes. Was I a dud or 
what? I could not answer my own questions; introspection merely stirred up deeper 
and deeper pools of the same extract. I was submerged in a sort of gloom, quite 
unlike me — and impossible seemingly to dispel. I summed it all up — disregarded 
my summing. My vacation would be soon — I came into town for the week-end, 
arriving in New York toward evening. In my mail was a message from Z—. He was 


giving a dinner to some friends at Zari’s; would I join them if I could? Informal, of 
course, he added. 

I could not, I decided, feel any more tired, bored. I arranged my office affairs as 
speedily as possible; changed my linen and kicked my suitcase under my desk. 
Stepping to the elevator I rang “down.” 


Adventuring. I think R. L. S. said something somewhere about “it being 
impossible to imagine an anemic and tailorish person ever being involved in 
adventurous excitement or a love affair — such people miss each other or meet 
under some unfavorable star.”” Adventurous excitement. How far out of bounds it is 
for the so-called tailorish individuals that make up this morose old world — and how 
little we know of ourselves when we seek thrills! 

I reached Zari’s a trifle after eight o’clock. Z—’s crowd were seated at a balcony 
table on the overhanging mezzanine floor that runs down the right side of the garish 
little restaurant. The lower floor was well filled, at least each table with its rose 
electric candle seemed to be occupied. In deference to the summer season long trails 
of ivy hung from the railings, the chairs were jacketed in a dull reddish chintz, and 
the electric fans whirled their ceaseless semiarcs. The musicians at the far end of the 
dining room, back of the polished square of dancing floor, wheedled a soft brand of 
jazz from their instruments. 


I greeted Z—. At his table were two fellows, strangers to me, two girls, likewise 
strangers, and sitting with her fingers interlaced under her chin, elbows on the table 
— Ruth Snyder. I slipped into the vacant seat by her side. Sat down as she smiled 
recognition. Z— introduced me, saw that I was served, that a tumbler of cracked ice 
and orange juice was placed at my hand — supplemented by a generous dash from 
his hip flask — then all except Mrs. Snyder and I strolled away to dance on the 
crowded little square of mirror-like floor that served as a base for the tapping, 
beating rhythm of the energetic feet. I half-rose from my chair, inviting Mrs. Snyder 
to join our party on the floor. I remember she was wearing some sort of a blue frock 
— it looked plain and simple yet clothed her, I thought, perfectly. Blue it must have 
been, though long afterward when I said to her, “You wore blue when I first danced 
with you,” she smiled and said nothing — so perhaps it was just my fancy. 

She made no effort to dance just then, said it was warm and that she was 
convinced of my weariness 


— we would talk. Her glass was untouched and practically remained so through the 
evening — intoxicants, she assured me, did not agree with her. “I love, though,” she 
said, “to see every one having a good time; why not? I want my little girl above all 


else to have a happy life free from care and worry.” She then launched into her ideas 
of children: she was witty, vivid, interesting. As the others wandered back to the 
table the conversation became general — jolly — I drank far too much. At last (it 
was not late), Z— and his party said they much catch a train. I offered to see Ruth to 
the station; I could get my train from the same station. Z— poured out a parting glass 
and good-bys were said. We, Ruth’ and I, sat talking. She felt, I am sure, that I had 
taken too much to drink and was giving me a chance to right myself — I was 
grateful. I am not sure of how much of my inner self I poured out to her at that little 
table in that flamboyant, noisy place. When we danced together there seemed no 
coquetry about her, just a sort of dazzling loveliness and that lilac perfume — love at 
first 


sight — I do not know — I said I would see her to her train. I must first stop at my 
office for my suitcase. She said she would go with me. I unlocked the office door 
and flashed on the light — she stepped in, glancing about as she did so. Her fur scarf 
fell from her shoulder. As I picked it from the floor she said, “It irritates me so, my 
neck and shoulders are so sunburned, almost raw.” I said, “I have camphor ice here 
in my bag; why don’t you use it? It is a shame to suffer; I will put it on for you.” 
Suddenly she started to cry. “Kindness,” she said; “no one is that way to me, at least 
no one but my mother.” I put my arm about her — our lips met — love — madness, 
rather. I never could tell you how the rest happened. But I had no power of resistance 
— nor apparently had she. 

And surging with remorse, self-condemnatory, hating to leave her, hating to go 
home to Isabel; lashing myself with feverish contempt one minute, remembering her 
tenderness, her charm — attempting to chain my thoughts that would go back and 


back again to her. Then regrets and that inner turmoil of a conscience that was 
burning with shame. And so on over and over — my thoughts must have been 
obvious, they so stirred me. Then trying to be natural with Isabel under the scorching 
of myself. I blessed the fact that we were going to Long Island. I assured myself I 
would never see Ruth again. 

We drove down to the little Long Island resort, Isabel, Jane and I. Took up our 
summer life — swimming in the morning in the choppy shallow bay; riding in the 
afternoons along the white sandy roads that connect the villages in that vicinity. 
Then dancing at night at the club, with its wide doors and windows thrown open to 
the salty, often misty, air creeping in over the marshes from the ocean. Or perhaps 
with a party dancing at some nearby inn. 

At intervals there would be a masquerade — magazines were robbed of ideas for 
costumes. Secrecy and lengths of materials, orange, purple, green, black, went hand 


in hand — needles flew. 


Trips to the city were made for wigs and costumes. And after all the labor, effort, 
and expense a masquerade was born — a twin to last year’s. 

(If, as I suspect, my descriptions of pleasures sound forced, flagging, remember I 
cannot dip my pencil in joy, nor shut my eyes completely to the monstrous shadows 
that hover so determinedly between me and the light. If my perspective seems out of 
true, remember I travel back only in my dreams — a poor sort of cargo on a weak 
and wavering ship.) 

Again I was in New York for the buying season. In my mail was a card from 
Shelter Island signed with a boy’s name. It puzzled me at first, but I came to believe, 
wanted to believe, that it was from her, from Ruth. I wanted to think that she 
remembered me — cared. And as I passed up and down the streets about my daily 
affairs I would wonder if by any chance a tall figure ahead of me might prove to be 
— or possibly somewhere we would meet. 

I met Z— one day on 34th Street — had a short talk. He was through with parties, 
he said 


— “fed up” — through with everything. He seemed morose and out of sorts. We 
conversed shortly in this tempo. Finally I summoned courage enough to ask him if 
he had seen Ruth recently. He answered that he had heard that she was out of 
patience with her husband — “he’d be damned,” he said, “if he was going to take 
sides with any one, so doubtless there is another friend gone,” he finished gloomily. 

I left him to go my way. Vividly I recalled her tears, her gentleness. | wondered, 
did my best to fathom, how any husband could find sufficient cause to treat her as 
she had told me she was treated in her home. The thought of... 

The following week, one day, I was called to the phone. Before I answered it I 
was sure 1t was —— she — and it was. Could she see me, talk with me? Just a few 
minutes. Henry’s was decided on as the most convenient place, and there we met at a 
little table in the rear of the restaurant near the big brick oven that snuggles in one 
corner of the narrow room. 

She preceded me — was awaiting me. I feared 


the effect of meeting her again. But if, as she inferred, she was troubled, seeking 
advice, it would be base indeed of me to refuse to see her, to refuse, as if I did not 
respect and admire her, which I truly did. And I longed to see her again, though I 
knew I had no right. 

And so, seated at the table, we ate and talked, rather she confided in me — raising 
her eyes from time to time and looking searchingly into mine. She said she really 


had no one in whom to confide, no one outside her family. She unburdened herself of 
her troubles, her husband’s neglect, their arguments, his attitude toward their little 
daughter, Lora. She wished to place Lora in a convent; then she could, she felt, go 
into business. She asked my advice. It was difficult to muster my thoughts, so 
monopolized were they with the charm of having her opposite me, to watch the throb 
of the two cords in her throat, and glimpse the smooth, blonde waves of hair pressing 
against her cheeks. I endeavored to warn her of the serious side of such a step as she 
contemplated; of the necessity for being sure that her life was actually intolerable — 


and the happiness she said she had lacked for years entirely lost. And all the time my 
brain was in a whirl. I sympathized — I pitied her — but something deeper stirred 
within me — a sort of blind hunger to just sit there and look across the table into her 
eyes, to murmur little phrases, and to wonder if I would see her again and when — to 
know this luncheon was at an end and that we were saying good-by, and to wish 
desperately that she would set another luncheon date, so that my anxiety might be at 
rest. Tearful and unhappy, beautiful, and she came to me for advice, liked me, and I 
was an insignificant chap — it was unbelievable — it must be true — she must have 
felt that magnet and steel attraction, too — whatever it was I knew I should put it 
firmly from me. 

I would pass Henry’s quickly resolving not to enter, not to give in to my longing 
to catch a glimpse of her — then I would walk back and enter the door, hardly daring 
to look around, like a schoolboy. And it was more than a week before I did see her 
lunching there. Her face lifted eagerly to mine as we caught sight of each other. 


Again there raced through me that undercurrent of sentiment I could not 
understand. 

And she told me, stopped at intervals by my interruptions of sympathetic words 
and phrases, that she really must find some release from home conditions. She was 
investigating various convents for her daughter. “I cannot bear to part with her,” she 
murmured. “She is all I have of love and happiness — my husband has never cared 
for her; he wanted a boy.” She broke down and wept frankly. I sought some way of 
cheering her up, lifting even if momentarily her sadness. Her burden seemed heavy 
indeed, a child’s support, the breaking up of her home, a future to plan. I felt 
inadequate — more so because I was beginning to grasp the depth of my feeling for 
her. How could I advise her? With so little right or rather none at all to interfere and 
with my duty so plainly to Isabel and Jane. And I knew that all my words of 
sympathy were just expressions of my own interest in her — just little exclamations 
of the enchantment sitting opposite her cast about me — her lovely expressive eyes 
now wide with fear and 


pain, now languid and drooping and fringed with teardrops. 

She trusted me, she told me, to tell no one — her unhappiness was our secret, 
some might guess it — “it was not,” she added bitterly, “invisible.” 

I must see her again. I was invited to a big “bon voyage” party for some business 
friends the following week — dinner — theater — dancing. I invited her to 
accompany me. She made no promises—said she would let me know. 

And I spent my week-end as usual with my family on Long Island, plunging into 
the vacation life in an endeavor to shake off this vague feeling of delight, 
excitement, happiness when I thought of her. Distraction, remorse, fear and self-hate 
when I realized my duties and my home. 

The night of the “bon voyage” party was hot. It was a relief to step out of the 
elevator into a roof garden — a roof garden built like a ship. The white sail-like roof 
billowing in a breeze, the ship’s lanterns swinging on chains gently, twinkling in and 
out between the columns like passive fireflies. 


The waiters were dressed as are sailors — all was very nautical — even the husky 
foghorn. 

The party of eighteen or twenty gathered in a foyer, and by last-minute 
arrangement I found Ruth there. I had thought her lovely, now I knew she was 
exquisite. She was wrapped in a sort of long black cape, her brilliant hair was wavy, 
glistening, and when she laid aside her wrap she was dressed in a sparkling frock of 
filmy white material encrusted with little fiery beads like dewdrops — I can see her 
now — magnetic. I knew every one looked at her, admired, followed her with their 
eyes. 

It was a gay party, plenty of liquid to say “ bon voyage” with. Before the affair 
ended I felt I had indulged too heavily. I had never been in the habit of drinking to 
excess and noticed the effect. Ruth was solicitous — was tender. There were no 
arguments, no recriminations, just a sweet and motherly solicitude on her part. And 
before we left that imitation ship, while leaning over the rail watching the electric 
signs flash brilliance up and down Broadway, she said she “loved me from the 


second time she saw me” — I told her I loved her, too. We must not lose our heads, 
we argued — must not forget — and suddenly she threw back her head and said in a 
fierce sort of way, “I’ve been unhappy for years — I’m going to grasp a little 
happiness before it is too late.” And I adored her dumbly for her courage — 
calmness left me, this was ecstasy — together we went back to my hotel. 

At noon before I left my office for Long Island she telephoned me, asking if I had 
found her sable scarf. I ransacked my room, inquired everywhere — to no purpose. 


And I faced Isabel with dread. I wanted to tell her, throw myself on her mercy, 
ask her aid before it was too late. I had not the courage. I kept insisting to myself 
“This cannot go on — it would mean a breach in my family, disgrace, unhappiness 
for us all.” 

I told myself Ruth did not really love me, could not — it would end — must end. 

When I returned to the office I found word telling me to ask at the Long Island 
Post Office (General Delivery) for mail. I was fearful of this new 


danger, yet longed desperately to hear from her. After four days I mustered up 
courage enough to ask for it. There were four letters. And she did love me — 
yearned to see me, pledged herself again. I tore the letters into bits and flung them 
into the bay, thinking all the while of my guilty feeling — dishonoring Isabel — and 
regardless of Ruth’s lack of love for her husband she still belonged to him. 

And I longed to write her — to tell her I could not forget — loved her — more 
deeply than I admitted to myself. She seemed in some way near me — possessive. 

And I wrote her. I could not help the endearments creeping in. I expressed my 
regret over the loss of her fur scarf — which I knew was too valuable for me to 
attempt to replace. I felt hopelessly indebted over its loss — unhappy. 

The next day a phone call came for me while I was on the inn veranda; while I 
was being paged Isabel answered it — and one receiver was held by Isabel and the 
other by Ruth — Ruth was quickwitted enough to say my office was calling me. 
When I reached the instrument and heard her 


voice I was in a torment — I realized my hazard. I cautioned Ruth. She gently 
argued that she missed me — she was writing me — “Love was,” she said, “worth 
any sort of sacrifice.” She also said she might be on our beach on Saturday — to 
watch for her. 

I was terrorized, then, in earnest — I had no weapons nor art with which to cope 
with this breathtaking situation. I wanted, of course, to see her, just her bright, 
blonde head, but I dared risk no more. 

I called for the letters she mentioned, but I took my family on a long ride that 
afternoon, far away from the danger zone — or of any chance meeting. I prided 
myself that I must make sacrifices, must be strong, burn no barriers. I would give up 
this madness. We would continue as friends only — I would tell her so when next we 
met. 

Then followed a series of luncheon meetings, snatched moments whenever 
possible, little interludes of enchantment. Talks of her search for a position, of her 
desire to accumulate enough money to put her baby, as she called her daughter, in a 


suitable convent. Then for her — divorce. She said she had secured a position — 
some sort of a stock-selling proposition. We wrote each other — perhaps every day 
or so when I was on the road. Suddenly her letters ceased. I was frantic — worried 
— it had come, I surmised — she really did not care for me after all. I did not have 
her home address, merely her telephone number. And I dared not call her. 

Then I stopped writing — strangely I was prostrated with emotion. Plainly my 
heart had been guiding my head without my knowledge. Already I had drifted into 
uncharted channels, and I was not near enough to God to confess to Him and ask His 
help in guidance. 

That Ruth came into my life at a crucial time is not fallacy, it is fact — crucial in 
every way. I seemed to be at a stage of existence where material things were all that 
counted. I must have lost a major part of my moral duty toward God. Of what value 
are intermittent prayers? 

This flaming new relationship instead of flickering 


and dying out gradually was gaining headway. I was half-heartedly, impotently, 
combating it. 

And my despair of ever hearing from her again was lifted by two letters and a 
telegram — she had been ill — was up and about again — and not to worry. 

Life was something to live again. I counted the days until I could see her. Next, 
promised myself I would never succumb to her enchantment again — never — I 
would guide our destinies myself. We would vow to each other that we steel 
ourselves to never forget our duty to our families. And when we met, and clung to 
each other in a sort of speechless content, I told her of my ideas. Crossing our hands 
over our hearts we solemnly swore that we would never break up each other’s homes 
— and she echoed me, “I will never ruin your home, because of your little girl.” 
Tears ran down her cheeks and she turned from me and walked to the window in my 
room at the hotel and stood looking down Fifth Avenue for a long time — wordless 
— saying nothing. Both of us were wordless — we must have 


known then there could be no to-morrow for us — ever. 

The vows we both forgot, God forgive us for it. I wonder if she too sits and 
prayerfully lives over these many sins to be forgiven as I do night after night behind 
these bars? No doubt she does, striving to blot out those temptations that filled our 
paths. And the harsh daylight (I do most of my writing after midnight) brings me 
emptiness; and vividly somehow, even in here where the smell of soup is prevalent, 
that scent of lilac. I know I should have been strong and capable where I was weak. 
Should have been able to point out the futility of our love — its impossibility of ever 
reaching a happy conclusion — to have ended it some way before it reached the 


blaze that consumed us. If only by the grace of God we could turn back those pages 
of life and tear them out — start in all over again — I should have led instead of 
being led — I am willing to shoulder all the blame — I had a foundation, education 
— I should have had roots firmly buried deep in something besides sand. She... 


She had arranged to receive her mail at some small shop near her home in perfect 
security, she told me. I always addressed them to myself, using my initials and never 
any other way, as has been so erroneously stated. We wrote very often but saw little 
of each other. She was busy on her stockselling position — I was out of town on my 
business trips. Our meetings were mere flashes of time, an hour together at luncheon 
— or tea — snatches to feed upon — to look forward to. I, hoping always I might be 
able to take her in my arms — make sure she still loved me. 

Isabel and I had planned a trip to Washington, D.C., for our anniversary, our tenth 
anniversary. I vowed to myself I would then and there give up Ruth. Isabel and I 
would start again. Be happy together. I would not mar this trip by even a thought of 
any one else. I did keep my word. We made the journey in our car. The weather was 
ideal, the country perfect with autumn coloring. And I had, I thought, righted myself. 
The madness had left me. I would settle down to hard work, and squelch thoughts of 
Ruth as they arose. 


We returned to our home and found my grandmother dying of a stroke — I 
thought of nothing outside for days. One sunny day, the early winter grass still green 
under its glacé of soft ice, we laid my grandmother beside my grandfather in the 
rural cemetery of the town in New York State that had been her early home. 

The town in which I had played through my summers as a boy, surrounded by the 
streams where Dad and I had fished; and later at their Country Club had I golfed and 
danced — and grown up. And from which the last living ties now were severed. 

And shortly afterward on Fifth Avenue, unexpectedly, I met Ruth. A lovely Ruth 
in a new fur coal of leopard skin and a little hat. Her wistful eyes asked me why she 
had not seen me — what was wrong? She told me her husband refused to allow her 
to place Lora in any convent, and that he considered her (Ruth) the “same necessary 
piece of furniture in the home that he always had.” Before we had talked ten minutes 
I realized I was battling again. Her happy, flashing face was turned 


toward me and I was saying to myself: “She looks so glad; is this sin so terrible? I 
can look around and say I am no worse than many men I know — how does this 
affect my happiness at home — or hers? I cannot take away her love from him, it 
never existed — dead on both sides.” And then off again to battle between right and 
wrong with every thought — but I was sure I still had the upper hand. She would 


some day, she assured me, be free — and she pulled from her purse a little clipping 
which she showed me, describing a “marriage mill” at Elkton, Maryland; I paid scant 
attention to it. was enthralled again by her presence — thrilled by her nearness, eager 
to hold her in my arms again. 

After we had separated I realized what I had done — every promise made I had 
broken. I had fought and lost. I was a cur. I was on my way to make a call on a friend 
at the Hotel M—. I was shown to his room on the eleventh floor. We sat talking 
business, the object I had come for. As I talked I thought of what a pretense I was — 
what a weak, hopeless fool. He offered me drinks. I accepted them, any number, glad 
to make an attempt 


to drown my bitter opinion of myself. A hostile depression surrounded me. I 
remember he told me in the course of conversation about some friends of his that 
were about to separate — be divorced — how sorry he was for the children in such 
an affair. My mind half caught his words — I was engrossed with my own affairs. I 
was desperate — I loved her, could not stay away from her — my home was 
threatened. I thought of my mother, Jane — I would, they would, be better off if I 
were dead. 

Suggesting that we needed fresh air I stepped to the window, flung it open and 
without a glance below I leaped from the low sill — leaped into space — the cold 
twilight air beating about my body. 

The next thing I knew I was being hauled in half-conscious from a fire escape two 
stories below. I had caught on a corner of it and laid there. My friend had called the 
house detective and together they rescued and revived me. I could never recall 
anything after stepping from the sill and that first rush of icy air — it was oblivion 
until my rescue. 

And even with this tragedy upon my soul in all 


its horror — and I have lived it over in Hell a thousand times it seems — even with 
all this I am glad God allowed me to live, and come back to Him. And I am full of 
praise for the love and peace in my heart. It has made my cell a palace instead of a 
mere cage. I have not known such peace since I was a boy — so | thank Him every 
day. My hope and courage will never forsake me. I shall go down fighting, as I have 
always fought, considering it a duty to live for Him until He calls me. And that is 
why my probable doom holds no terror for me — I want all to know this treasure of 
happiness that abides in my heart, so forgive this digression, please. 

After this episode I gave up drinking. It did not last long, my denial, I am sorry to 
say. I was not drinking so much but seemed to require daily bracing — Ruth rarely 
drank, yet, when I was with her, I invariably became intoxicated before morning. As 
I look back upon these occasions she seemed synonymous with liquor for some 
reason or other. I wonder if at that time I was not drinking as much to help keep the 
thoughts of home from 


pricking my conscience as deeply as they did whenever I would be with her — oh, 
we try to stifle that still, small voice of God when we know we are not doing right — 
instead we should be thankful for its constant reminding before it becomes so stilled 
we do not hear it — as it became within me. 

Before I left town on my trip Ruth came to take dinner with me — went to the 
office with me to get my bags and cases. We had tried to drown the coming parting 
in Scotch. Ruth even drank more than I had ever thought she would; in fact she never 
indulged, as she said it affected her weak heart. 

I remember the parting at the station; she cried and said she could not bear to have 
me leave her — it made her most unhappy — it caused me no end of pangs — just to 
be with her made me almost forget all else in life but her. “If only He was out of my 
life, gone, buried, anything,” she sobbed — she wanted to be only with me. 

We corresponded continuously again at this time, one or two letters coming each 
day — letters filled with longing for my return, letters burning 


with love and loneliness. I know mine were couched in loving terms, for I was 
thinking of her constantly, counting the days until my return to her. No, I never 
dominated her as I have been accused of; I tried to consider her every wish and 
happiness — tried. Every thought of hers was met not by domination but by respect 
for her happiness — if she could answer she would say so. And for me she was most 
thoughtful, interested in my work, successes, failures, my thoughts — I hurried my 
trip for the first time to return to her. 

And the evening I arrived in New York City we went with another couple to 
dinner — Zari’s again. Afterward we danced. 


The next morning she told me that for the first time I had become insanely angry 
at her, that I was inebriated, and she could scarcely quiet me, it was her fault, she 
said. She had unburdened a secret to me, and asked me what I thought of her — I 
had answered, “I think you are insane; do you know what that means in the eyes of 
God?” — and then she said I had stormed and raged. 

And sitting there sipping coffee, the early morning 


sunshine streaming in the window, and her big blue eyes looking squarely into my 
eyes, she said, “I don’t believe in Heaven or Hell — or anything.” And we argued 
back and forth. I rose and touched a lump on her forehead, concealed usually by a 
lock of hair. She asked my opinion — but my meagre knowledge would not permit 
me to hazard a guess. I asked her if a doctor had ever examined it, or if she knew 
what it was — she did not know, she said, and then related how she came by it as a 
child — but I have forgotten the cause — she was an extremely nervous type — and 
suffered from some sort of stomach ailment. 

Shortly before Christmas she called me one day on the telephone. She was, she 
said joyfully, going uptown to procure a dog. She asked me if I would meet her for 
dinner at our usual place. I called up home, saying I was staying in town for supper. 

Ruth was always passionately fond of animals — almost an obsession with her. 

(As I look back over those days, trying to tell you in truth only facts as best I can 
recall them, 


the time, sequence, and approximate conversations, the gist is true, though some 
words may not be the exact words used. I have lived over and over every day we 
spent together in this mad love of happiness, of idolization — of Satan. And self- 
fighting even to-day the returning thoughts. Do not think I am throwing any blame 
upon her — for I share an equal amount, possibly a great deal more should be mine 
as I think of her unhappy home conditions. Then, too, I had the better education — 
but I did not have the strength of character or the mind to combat successfully the 
outcome of this diabolical tragedy.) 

As I said before, Ruth adored pets — animals. And she told me often how her 
husband hated them. This new dog she hoped to keep. Already she owned a cat and a 
canary bird which she lavished affection on. I met her, we dined, and I assisted her in 
getting the dog to the station. The animal was a lively, affectionate, little Boston 
Bull, and Ruth was like a child — so tickled with it. 

She had a strange, almost uncanny, influence over animals. I recall many 
incidents where she 


displayed this influence and her fearless love and understanding of them. One night 
we came out of Henry’s. Parked at the curb was a car with a huge brown chow dog 
in it. Ruth gave a little squeal of pleasure and ran toward it, though the dog growled 
ominously. A man roused himself from the rear seat as she neared him, and said, 
“Don’t touch the dog, lady, he is rather ugly.” However, Ruth paid no attention to the 
man’s warning. She cooed soft words, put her face close to the shaggy, cruel, black 
mouth, and kept telling him to kiss her — which the dog did. 

Another day we were walking down Madison Avenue. Ruth exclaimed her 
admiration of a monstrous police dog; sinewy, muscular, thick and glossy of coal, yet 
a monster to be afraid of. He was on a leash. Again his master warned her not to pet 
the animal — it was not half a minute before the dog was wagging his tail, licking 
her gloved hands and stretching himself upward, begging on his haunches — much 
to the owner’s surprise. 

She had the tenderest heart with animals of 


any one | have ever known — taking in stray cats, feeding them milk and salmon. If 
they were ill she would nurse them until they were whole again. I never saw her pass 
a horse without an affectionate remark and a pat on its nose. She fed a host of birds 
about her home — went so far as to leave crumbs for a mouse in her pantry. That is 
what I never will understand in this Ruth I have come to know — to sit and analyze 
— as | have tried to analyze myself. Did she have this strange influence over me as 
she did over other animals — an urge to do her bidding? She lavished love and 
affection on them, she lavished love and affection on me. The only answer is I was 
not the man I knew myself, nor the man my friends and family knew — I do not 
know — I had no motive, no reason for hating her husband — I knew nothing about 
how much insurance her husband carried — I had never seen him. How could I 
influence her? If it was my influence, then God has a great deal more to forgive me 
for than I have been praying for — beg that He will forgive her as He has me — she 
knows we both are guilty of so much we should 


be glad to get down on our knees and praise Him for even listening to our prayers. 

A few days before the first Christmas I knew her she brought her little daughter 
into town (the Snyders lived in one of the nearby villages on Long Island), to see the 
shops and Christmas toys. I met them at a restaurant for luncheon — taking pains to 
greet Ruth formally. It was my first glimpse of the little daughter Lora — she 
seemed self-assured, almost stand-offish when one tried to be friendly. And very 
jealous of any one showing her mother attention. She had her mother’s coloring, 
blonde hair, blue eyes — looked, doubtless, much as Ruth did when that age. 
Somehow I did not realize at the time how wrong it was to bring an innocent little 


one into my company; it made me ashamed to go home to my little girl knowing that 
Lora must have been cautioned to say nothing of where they had lunched or who it 
was with. That meant teaching a child to deceive, so afterward I was again bathed in 
that remorse that came so often, but against which I seemed so — powerless. 


Ruth and I had long planned to spend the day before Christmas together — it 
would be our day. We met at luncheon, exchanged our gifts over a farewell toast for 
a pleasant Christmas. There seemed little of the holiday spirit at Henry’s — 
discounting some woody-looking wreaths and the characteristic restaurant 
decorations. We buried much in our hearts that day. We also exchanged, Ruth and I, 
small gifts for the children, but somehow I could never take it home to Jane. 

And at home, as usual, I spent Christmas Eve with Isabel, trimming our tree. That 
symbol of a happy Christmas since childhood; and our friends knew we always held 
“open house” on that night, and they banged in and out our door “Merry 
Christmasing,” and watching me fuss with the strands of red, blue, and green electric 
lights that somehow never would go just right. In spite of myself my thoughts were 
of her (Ruth). 

I was chagrined to find that she was always before me — her image, even in my 
own home. As a result I drank more than I should have, and Isabel was not any too 
well pleased. 


As was our custom we spent Christmas Day with my people, nothing unpleasant 
to mar its memory, except for me that ache I always felt in my throat, knowing that 
where my father had always stood at the head of the table — there was no one there. 

Amidst the blare of New Year’s Eve Isabel asked me: “What are you giving up 
the coming year?” I promised nothing aloud, but to myself I promised that it would 
be Ruth and liquor. What a futile pledge! 

The first week in January I received a letter from Ruth. I was traveling through 
New York State and had mailed her my route list. Her letter was enclosed with an 
article regarding the so-called “marriage mill” at Elkton, Maryland. She wrote asking 
my opinion regarding it. I was puzzled over her idea in sending the clipping to me at 
first. I wrote her I did not think well of any such thing — another one of those crazy 
ideas that obsessed her from time to time, I figured. 

I dug deep into my work as this was always a busy time of year: trying to cover as 
much ground 


as possible before the buying season in February. I had kept my pledge as to liquor 
— as to Ruth, the first week on the road I received a long-distance call from her 
saying she was miserable, unhappy; things were going badly at home. “When, when 


was I coming home again?” I worked fast and hard that week, calling her on the 
telephone one night and telling her that I would try to return that week on Friday, and 
to meet me in town, which she did. 

I had jumped some three hundred miles to see her, something I had never done. 
What a tremendous hold this love had on me! Had I studied it a little closer and 
attempted to suppress it rather than magnify the force that carried me beyond any 
sense of reason, I would never have broken that pledge to myself. 

I must admit that I was as lonely without her as doubtless she was without me, 
and when the over-powering temptation of her call — when her voice came over the 
wire it sent resolutions to the winds. As I said before, a magnet toward steel — heart 
ruling head. It was like swimming against a tossing, 


surging undertow — not realizing I was way beyond my depth then. 

That evening we went to dine at a restaurant with friends. Then to the theater. 
Afterward we talked long about her home conditions, which she said had been 
unbearable the past week. She was at the end of her strength. The conversation 
drifted to the clipping about Elkton. She asked me, suggested rather, “would I go?” I 
asked her if she realized what she was saying, “Do you realize that means bigamy?” 
She replied, “I do, but nothing in the world matters as long as I have you.” I took her 
hands — hands that seemed gentle and lovely to me and said as mildly and tenderly 
as I could, “I don’t think you do understand — we could never ruin two homes like 
that. And while I do feel I love you enough to marry you, it could never be done 
except under proper and legal conditions. We have been stealing happiness that 
doesn’t belong to us — but as long as my home conditions are as they are, you must 
promise again that you will never break that home up.” She started to weep, sobbed. 
For once I was firm. I went on, “As long as I have my little 


girl we can never mean more to each other than we do — you have your daughter, 
too; while you have no love for your husband, please let us not make matters worse, 
wreck what we now have—” And she promised again, sobbing hysterically all the 
while. I asked her (when she seemed a bit calmer) why she did not get a divorce. She 
rose excitedly from her chair and tramped the floor before she replied, ”I have no 
grounds — he will not give me a divorce.” 

I look back over those days lived in our dream of love — we never stopped to 
count the toll of ourselves in our moral relationship. Just closed our eyes — we 
might have then seen nothing but disaster ahead. It was not simply a love of lust and 
passion — not to me. It was a serious adoration — she was my ideal — a goddess. 

Still I was not willing to shirk the duty or responsibility of my home — this may 
seem wrong to you — I| admit it was wrong. Had I gone to my wife and explained 


the situation to her no doubt this hideous thing would have been avoided. But 
knowing my wife as I did then I did not have the 


heart to ruin her life — or stupidly I felt it might have that effect, and I well knew 
that in such a case she would have the custody of our little girl — so I continued the 
life of lies which ended in— 

Hoping against hope that things would not move forward — this romance and 
happiness of ours would stand still. What a fool to live with such thoughts in my 
mind, living from day to day like a beggar — not for the future and its inevitable 
outcome! As I view it now we were living so completely within ourselves we were 
totally blind to all save this consuming enchantment. 

I recall going home for the week-end in a state of exhaustion and dilemma. 
Leaving my heart with her and taking home the remains. Still refusing to allow 
myself to change my attitude toward my family, though it was a battle at all times. 
This was, I think, about the end of January, buyers’ season in New York again. I 
seemed to be lacking somehow in stamina — at least I had not the power of 
recuperation from my work as in former years. Especially when she was there. They 
knew her at the hotel, so she came and went as she 


pleased, and she would often call me and tell me she was awaiting me. 

Duty toward my firm would not allow me to neglect my business, I still was 
honorable enough for that. It was, though, an unutterable mistake, that of introducing 
her as my wife — in this love and pride of the idol I had made of her. So I reiterate 
this was not simply commonplace lust and passion, nor a round of bootleg liquor and 
night clubs. We rarely went out, much more often spent the evening reading, talking 
and, strange as it may seem, doing the crossword puzzles in the evening newspaper. 
Sheer happiness to be in each other’s company. Feeding upon these intermittent 
snatches of each other’s society — one hour — three hours— Married in happiness, 
not ours by any right of man or God, but a queer blending of two souls uniting 
perhaps — in peace and harmony, and hazy idealistic dreams. Dreams of what 
married life together spelled. 

I believe then my start in drinking when with Ruth came through blotting out the 
ever-recurring thoughts of home by comparison, just as the steady 


tippling that became my indulgence later, was started at home to keep away the 
thoughts of her and to stimulate my mind. In other words, I was burning the candle 
at both ends without realizing that it would inevitably meet, sooner or later, and go 
out as it has. My brain apparently would not permit me to see this in my blind 
shortsightedness or mystified adoration of Ruth. Playing against my true sense of 


right and wrong and every element of character and duty to my family as well as my 
real self. Had I been in closer touch with God and able to examine myself on my 
moral duties to Him I would never have reached this stage. 

Every man has his own code of sex morality, it seems. His own instincts of right 
and wrong toward womanhood. Various — I was no different from probably 
countless others in the start of this relationship; its first meeting of sex impulse. But 
unlike the majority I met this one woman at a psychological time or whatever you 
may consider it. This one woman whose whole soul and being were thrown into a 
turmoil of love lavished upon 


me — demanding reciprocation of that love. No weighing of responsibility — 
termination. 

The latter part of the month Ruth called me on the phone and pleaded with me to 
come over to her home, take lunch there and meet her mother. I had been invited on 
prior occasions but always refused as I could not bring myself to the point of 
entering a man’s home where a relationship existed such as the one between Ruth 
and myself. Finally, I do not know why, I allowed myself to be persuaded — 
persuaded by various arguments as to her idea that I should meet her mother. She 
had, she told me, spoken often to her mother about me, dwelling only upon the fact 
that we were friends. And again I made the mistake of saying “Yes.” I remember that 
visit as if it were yesterday. And her instructions as to how to reach their home. My 
nerves almost failed me as I approached the house but were forgotten in the glow of 
happiness that greeted me at the door. Ruth! — I felt like a thief as I entered and she 
kissed me. A revulsion overcame me for the cad I was. I could not shake my nervous 
embarrassment. 


I was introduced to her mother who said, “I have heard Ruth speak so much about 
you, I am pleased to meet you — I do not mind Ruth’s occasional trips to the theater 
or to dinner with you, but she must be careful not to go too often.” She continued by 
saying to me after Ruth had left the room, “It 1s too bad that her home life is so 
unhappy.” She bore out the story Ruth had told me regarding the domestic situation, 
the idiosyncrasies and dislikes of Ruth’s husband — her son-in-law. I drew the 
conclusion that her mother did not favor him either, as she too called him an “old 
crab.” 

Little Lora came in from school, and remembering me from that luncheon before 
Christmas threw her arms about my neck and kissed me. Talking constantly. I can 
still hear her say, “Daddy gave me an awful slapping this morning because I 
wouldn’t eat all my cereal up.” Withal I was uneasy, nervous. Ruth, I am sure, 
sensed this feeling and mixed up and brought me a cocktail to steady my nerves. We 


soon had our luncheon, quite an elaborate one, and during the general conversation I 
told Ruth’s mother that I was married and had a 


daughter a little older than Lora. I had never posed as a single man. Was always 
proud of my family and had every reason to be. 

Ruth was a very domestic girl, her home was immaculate as was she herself 
always. And full of little things she had sewed and made to supplement the 
furnishings. It was an attractive setting for her. She seemed to work in flashes, so 
rapidly was everything done. So quickly and deftly was the meal served and cleared 
away to the charming kitchen done in snowy, gleaming white tile, with touches here 
and there of Delft blue — even the gas range was white enamel. I commented upon 
it, said, “This must require no end of work to keep in such perfect condition.” She 
answered, “I love to clean and have everything shine for there isn’t enough to keep 
me occupied and it seems as though I would go insane when I am idle.” This was 
typical of her. 

She then opened the door and whistled to the little Boston Bull who came on a 
run and bounded all over in his joy. He was followed by an enormous cat. And 
strangely enough he seemed to 


have settled down to an amicable existence with the big queerly marked coon cat 
who looked, I thought, anything but amiable. She had trained her bird to fly about 
the house and then she would call in a peculiar throaty manner and it would fly to 
her shoulder or her finger and sit and sing until she fastened it in its cage again. I 
marveled at the way she had trained it, talking to it as if it was a child: — and her 
devotion to the animals. She was worried, fearing that she must part with the dog and 
cat. Her husband, she said, hated them. 

And some days later she told me the S.P.C.A. came and removed them; just 
leaving her the bird. She said she ran from the house shutting her eyes — she could 
not bear to see them go. 

While Ruth had been washing and setting away the dishes her mother and I had 
talked, at first in the desultory fashion of polite strangers, then more confidentially as 
she told me of her son. And her great interest in the stock market; talking of 
investments, tips and so forth. Rather bewildering to me as I knew nothing whatever 
of Wall Street except the casual conversations of my friends. She 


said in former years she had been a nurse — a practical nurse, I believe she called 
herself. 

As I was leaving Ruth said something to me I have never understood; it was, 
“Mother just said she would never forgive me if I broke up your home.” Even to-day 


I do not know why this was said — I replied, “I feel it is entirely wrong to be here. I 
have never done such a thing in my life.” She answered quickly, “Oh! that is all 
right, do not worry, I have cautioned Lora to say nothing and I did so want you to 
meet ‘Momie’ ” — (her mother). This was where the name came from — the name 
that became so notorious at the trial — as Lora always called Ruth by that name too. 

And I left the charming, suburban home with the impression that the whole 
household was entirely devoid of affection for the master of 1t — just affection for 
each other — their happiness. This assumption on my part, however, did not quite 
calm my conscience — nor brush away the deceit. I cannot express my feelings in 
mere words when I arrived at my own home that night— A thief even in my own 
home. 


And the barriers between my little girl and me seemed the greater. I was yet to 
feel her affection, love. This sadness lingers in my heart. If only I had known how to 
lavish affection on her, surmount the diffidence — I remember our last visit to a 
movie, just Jane and I. I took her hand and held it only to have her withdraw it: but 
shortly afterward in the exciting tenseness she let it steal back to remain awhile— 
Just now as I write this, to feel her little fingers clasped about mine — sitting here— 
Never must she come here, never know that cage — see me in it — a just sacrifice. 

And again the following month Ruth brought up the question that I had come to 
dread, to fear. Maryland. To be married. An obsession, I thought it, nonsensical, 
bravura— Her mind, however, seemed to be dwelling on it. And one night when 
intoxicated I consented — I do not know if we would have ever reached there or not, 
but we never even started— She must have reached the stage that nothing short of 
our having each other, soul and body, with no other binding ties would suffice. 
Dreams. And among these fantasies 


somewhere, somehow, her little girl was a figure. Wild dreams. She was always 
hatching them. Her mind would reel off long chains of plans held together by wisps 
of fancy, shreds of occasional realism — of how we could live on foreign shores — 
sandy beaches, little wooden huts — or a far-away farm in some neglected byway — 
raising peaches, grapes, apples: she taking them to market in great baskets. Again it 
was a dairy farm, snug dwelling, cows to milk, white and blue pans, willow trees 
overhanging a brook, eggs, chickens — homemade bread. 

She was becoming more and more restless, she insisted, under her yoke of 
unhappiness, apparently eager in any way to break the gloom of her surroundings — 
and in one of these moods she unfolded a startling idea which I convinced her was 
little short of damnation. This was the first time I paid any serious attention to her 


notions — in my infatuation I believed these thoughts of hers but madcap ideas of a 
love that had enthralled us both into dreaming of that which could not be. 
She often came to me and unfolded her desires, 


baring her innermost soul, so I thought. It was, for me, a continuous fight to keep my 
head from following this blind path. When I was with her nothing in the world 
mattered. She urged, begged me to give up my position on the road to be with her. 
She would be happy with me she said if I was only a truck driver. Then she would 
concoct from her vision a truck, with us upon it, a camping equipment — rolling 
over vast expanses of unknown country, days, years of freedom — love. 

If she had herself written the verses in the Bible in the Book of Ruth, chapter I, 
verses 16 and 17, she could not have expressed herself more vividly than does the 
Bible express her. 

I shall always visualize those partings after our meetings — dazed — and the 
realization that living under the strain could not continue. A recoil — then her 
pleading — magnetism. 

I did care for Isabel, always will, and I deeply loved Jane, but I could do nothing. 
I started to travel more than usual, shorter trips, endeavoring to break down this 
weakness — it seemed quite the same whether at home or traveling. Vibrant, 


speaking letters came from her once or twice a day — I could almost feel her 
presence when I rustled and scanned the sheets of paper. I carried her picture in my 
wallet. She would call me on the telephone — long distance at least once a week. 
And when I was in town she called me and wrote me daily, even oftener. And always 
she was sending me gifts of things she thought would please me; little personal 
things she selected herself— She bought these gifts she told me with her own money, 
money she inherited from her father’s estate. 

Ruth’s health, or perhaps it was her nerves, seemed greatly affected that spring. 
She complained of a pain in her heart, and dizzy feelings — resulting in fainting 
spells. On a number of occasions she wrote that she had fainted when alone in the 
house, lying on the floor or wherever she had fallen until she revived. These alarmed 
me and I gave in to her fancies on all occasions rather than provoke any illness. I 
suggested, requested, that she see a physician. She did so one day before we met for 
luncheon. Over the table, her eyes big, frightened, with smudges of blue under them, 
her 


hands nervously scratching at the tablecloth with her fork, she told me the doctor 
found her heart weakened, and her system anemic. She must go on a strict diet, 
abstain from liquor, and so forth. She was horribly depressed; in fact, a sort of 


melancholy settled about her. At the most unexpected moments she would burst into 
a flood of bitter tears, almost a spasm that would last until she was exhausted — also 
she was developing a queer obsession that something fatal was about to befall her — 
she pleaded constantly with me not to leave her. 

She assured me that days would go by at home when she and her husband did not 
speak. He would not go anywhere with them. “I am,” she said, “nothing apparently 
but a domestic, a servant.” So she and Lora came often to New York on Saturday 
afternoon, lunching with me usually at Henry’s; then they would go to a theater. Lora 
was an attractive child, affectionate, vivacious, demonstrative now, almost the 
tomboy type. Through this last characteristic I became extremely fond of her. I had 
always longed for a son. She told me these little outings were her only diversions 


— that her husband rarely entertained — she had virtually no intimate friends that 
they kept up with socially, due to her husband’s lack of gregariousness. When they 
did go out to affairs, she said, something unpleasant always arose to mar the evening 
such as a heated argument because some one danced too often with her. Or possibly, 
she reasoned, it was his dislike of seeing her enjoy herself. 

(As I sit here in reverie going over these details as they come to me, would that I 
had been less blind, and been able to sit and reason or ponder conditions with the 
brain, poor as it is, that I have to-day. The reality as it seems to-night — the many 
discrepancies that were covered by the mystic smoke screen; the stories of unfair 
treatment to her, the litthe— After all it is little wonder that Dr— of the State 
alienists asked me during my examination, “Don’t you consider yourself a plain 
damn fool?” In my daze I answered, “I do not know.” There is still so much in all 
this that I cannot understand either in myself or in her that the doctor’s question was 
apropos in what I can only wistfully surmise.) 


Since I started this biography I have been moved from the quietude of the wing I 
was housed in to another wing. Twelve of us are confined in here and it is a veritable 
madhouse at times. I fear it will be most difficult for me to write with any sense of 
continuity or intelligence until I get a hit more acclimated to my new surroundings. 
The change is so radical. I find it impossible to concentrate. I will be patient and 
work out some way — perhaps when they are asleep. I should be grateful for my 
change as in this new cell I do not have the shadows of the bars ever before my eyes 
above my desk — they fall at my back. I am humbly thankful for this benefit as I 
spend a great share of my time sitting here at this little wooden table. 

But I am digressing again. Let me return to the spring of 1926 and to her mental 
and physical progress, for it seems to be at that point that I left off. 


We had, it seemed, Ruth and I, come almost to a mental wedlock, though no law 
of State or God had sanctified it. Truly, I believe this was the condition mentally, this 
state of mind whether we 


were separated by many miles or together. I suppose I had lost or was rapidly losing 
my power of discernment and discrimination. I was living only to please her when I 
should have been living to please God. We had certainly lost the compass of reason. 
So selfishly wrapped up in self-indulgence were we — giving a thought to no one. 
She was my idol. What we took to be undying love in our hearts mystifies me now 
when I consider the poverty of our minds — that could call being in love with love 
genuine. 

I had created a queen — a goddess — an ideal out of my mind’s conceited 
illusions. I strove (with success) in my enchantment to build a spirit of greatness to 
fit this ideal and idol of littleness— Her sparkle and fascination — her tenderness to 
me and the sympathetic note that apparently was so harmonious in each other’s heart 
was false — founded on deceit, untruths, illicit relations. It was bound to collapse for 
its very lack of God and truth. What a sad unsightly ruin, shorn of its rainbow glory! 
Was this the thing in its stark hideous reality? Not love but a mad mirage born in 
infatuation 


and bred in sinful practice. Would that I could have sanely viewed it then as I do to- 
day in a heart that knows full well what true love is — how different would be the 
chapters in the many lives we have ruined! 

As De Staél (I believe it was De Staél), wrote: “Love is the emblem of eternity, it 
confounds all notion of time, effaces all memory of beginning, all fear of an end.” 

I can almost place my finger on the change in Ruth that was to come later — that 
peculiar dual personality, and my start in developing it myself in this madness. 
Unable to measure the distance between the real and the ideal in my warped mind. 
Only seeing the Ruth perfected in the light that the queen could do no wrong. 
Casting the reality into oblivion. On her part, I see it now, it is selfevident to me that 
this ideal built by false idolatry on my part was carefully nurtured and tended on her 
part to see that the holy garments I had vested her in were never stripped or rent. 
This doubtless accounts for the idol I so fancifully built never tottering from the 
throne through sane analysis. It, 


too, was carnal, and I was only worn as an armlet, a security for an obsession that 
held possession of her mind — and I fell into the pit to aid and abet her plans. By her 
very radical side I should have been forewarned of the outcome. 

It is difficult at times to try and express myself as I am to-day or to-night — for 
the puzzle of it all in many instances is so easily solved — yet in so many other 
instances it is unsolvable to me even now. To talk with her for an hour — if she 
would only answer me in truth the many questions I would like to ask — as no doubt 
she would like to know many things that never came out at the trial. Just as I would 
like to have light shed on events of that horrible night — that night that seems I 
never actually lived except in a trancelike nightmare — and the weeks previous to it. 

All of which brings to my mind her last plea for sympathy written, I believe, by J. 
L. To me it was a grotesque “fairy tale” as was the pitiful story of the figure in the 
witness box. 

I can truthfully — say neither deserves any sympathy for what we are blindly 
guilty of — and for 


which the motives are none at all or varied. Still it is hard for me to believe her 
motive had any thought of insurance payable through the death of her husband. I do 
not judge lest I be judged. That God alone can do. The only sympathy we merit is 
that we ever met and reached a state of mad distorted mind failing to function with 
reason. I do not ask for pity for myself — whatever my fate may be, in God’s mercy 
it is Just. 

I spoke previously of the development as I now see it of her dual personality. As I 
review this sordid affair she was Doctor Jekyll and Mister Hyde — as I ultimately 
became myself. That she possessed a most lovable side is beyond question, and 
somehow the other half was under a demoniac influence. How is it possible for one 
to be so tender and sweet to children, not only her own child but street waifs? And 
animals? I recall one windy, snowy day she telephoned me that she had taken in a 
pigeon with a broken leg. She fashioned a splint for it by whittling a shingle and kept 
it in the kitchen until it recovered. Ruth could not endure the sight of a dead chicken; 
would be beside 


herself if an animal was maimed or injured and would express herself in little 
sobbing outbursts of sympathy. 

It was this tender, solicitous side of her that was ever before me. That side of her 
mirrored my ideal in the love I pictured as a real, breathing likeness. The sweetness 
of character, amiability, understanding; — insisting when I was with her that I must 
go home to Isabel — insisting that she must not deprive her of my society. Yet at the 
very time we were robbing, robbing, robbing those to whom our time belonged, by 


daring to be together. What hypocrites! She mothered me boundlessly and curiously 
I never saw but the one side of her personality — until reflection — here. 

She asked advice of me on all occasions; advice that sometimes I was incapable 
of giving; advice in everything (supposedly) — even to her clothes. She wished me 
to express my preference as to colors, materials, asking me to go to shop with her on 
various occasions which of course I never did. She was meticulous and dainty 
concerning her appearance, though it seemed there was no extravagance 


about her expenditures except possibly during the early winter when she purchased 
two fur coats to my great surprise — a lovely soft squirrel and the leopard-skin I 
spoke of. Her mother had given her the money for them as a Christmas gift, or so she 
said. She never spoke nor acted with undue recklessness regarding money in my 
presence, always urged me to keep and save money. Many evenings when I 
suggested the theater or a movie she was the one to decline, deciding we could read 
or take a walk. Occasionally she purchased theater tickets before I arrived in New 
York from my trips, insisting that we use them together, “her treat.” 

If ever she doubted my honesty, thought me mercenary as she professed on the 
witness stand, why did she always entrust me to carry her purse containing her 
money when we went out evenings? 

With Lora she seemed a devoted mother (in spite of her behavior). She showed 
her careful attention; made her obey strictly yet lavished an affection on her that 
could only be born in true mother love. Lora seemed fond of me, would throw her 


arms about my neck and burst into happy tears. I longed so to be a pal to my own 
little girl and never made the grade while this little personality seemed so happy 
when with me. 

All my friends who read this (if they ever do) know that I was exceptionally fond 
of children. In the case of my little daughter, so dear to me, I can only lament in my 
depth of sorrow the brand of shame and disgrace she must bear for my horrible 
misdeeds. I always longed to creep under her shell of aloofness and reserve — to be 
a real— God blessed me with one of the sweetest, dearest gifts in the world. With 
her are the greater share of my thoughts as I sit here, day by day, living alone with 
her in this little incident, that event or childish illness of hers. In memory it brings 
warmth to my heart. My sad moments are the realization of what the end may be — 
and the knowledge that I may go never knowing nor feeling the two little arms about 
my neck again, or the sight of her dainty little figure and lovely, innocent face 
looking up into mine. I could die to-morrow, go smiling, if I knew that in reality I 
was forgiven in 


even a small measure and that she would be able to carry on for the redemption of 
the name she bears. Please, dear Father, mind her little footsteps, keep her in the 
safety of Your love, help her to be a monument of truth, purity and love— Make her 
Thine. May she ever be in sunshine — for what I have bequeathed her in darkness. 

These two little girls — what their immature heads must hear! 

All will say I should have thought these thoughts before this ever happened. 
Which is very true. My penalty is justified. Would that all who have children and are 
leaving a life of virtue for paths that we attempted to follow might know the 
bitterness of Hell in separation and loss of all they hold most dear before attempting 
to change the order of morals and true living. Afterward it is impossible to retrace 
one’s steps. It is quelling the continuous pleadings of that “still, small voice” that 
leads from one sin to another. And I know all too well where it finally led me. I only 
have to glance at the blank walls at my right and left — they are answers. And then 
into my heart to view the 


painful scars that never heal. And the thought of a crime, it never leaves one’s mind 
for an instant, I can assure you. 

Often I have thought if I could only be sure that perhaps some one, even only one, 
viewed the frightful effects of this tragedy with its sordid degradation and turned 
again to His Highway it might compensate a little for the pain — and the publicity. 
But who, as a rule, ever applies such knowledge to themselves even though they are 
living a life of duplicity at home and abroad? I would have said, “No, it could never 
happen to me.” Nothing is impossible under given circumstances — for it did 
happen. That is why I was unable to comprehend that it was truly me for weeks 
afterwards; I was living in an unreal mental daze. 

One noon while Ruth and I were lunching at Henry’s she informed me with tears 
dropping from her eyes and sprinkling on the cloth that a hitter quarrel had taken 
place at home the previous day. 

She had become so incensed, she said, that she had put a strong sedative in the 
pudding she served her husband for his dinner. I asked why she had done 


such a thing. She answered, “I wanted to see what effect it had on him.” I then 
questioned her as to where she had purchased it and what it was. She replied that it 
had been quite ineffectual and had been given her by a school friend, a young fellow 
who was working in a drug store in a nearby village. She did not tell me the name of 
the preparation. 

I criticized her and talked to her as severely as I was able to when she was 
weeping so pitifully, telling her that she must realize what such actions meant. In 
turn she assured me there was no plan attached to it, she did it through anger and 


pique and a desire to see its effect. I told her such things were loathsome to me 
coming from her lips, she would be led into unhappiness, even worse by such wild, 
thoughtless actions. And I carefully went into the subject of divorce again. She dried 
her tears with a little blue silk handkerchief such as she often carried and with a 
shrug of her shoulders said he was firmly opposed to divorce and would oppose her 
every move. I believe she would have openly given him adequate grounds if it was 
not 


for Lora, and the thought of losing her. Ruth considered the plan of taking a position 
again — and after searching the matter through we arrived at the point, deadlock 
rather, that always ended our arguments — I would not disrupt my home — she 
would not give up Lora. 

As to conditions in my home we had reached the stage that so many couples reach 
in their married life — just drifting. It had been so for a long time. A home not 
utterly devoid of affection but lacking in a love that drew us nearer together in 
comradeship and interest. Just floating with the tide. The overpowering 
consciousness of guilt caused me to lay awake night after night and into the early 
morning hours trying to work out my problem until I exhaustedly fell asleep in a 
dripping perspiration no nearer the solution than I was before. And vowing that the 
thing could go on no longer. I did not know I was so steeped in this poisonous 
infatuation that it ultimately would hold me in the grip of death. The secret vows I 
made to break with Ruth at once, under contact with her were only links welded the 
more securely — unbreakable. 


With a mind debauched and a will purely subservient to repeated pleas from the 
woman I call Ruth, I began to succumb — to listen with a less deafened ear to the 
tales of abuse and incompatibility. Listened with a compassion that matched her own 
state of mind. When I saw her in this condition of despair it tore at my vitals— As 
spring drew to a close— 

(As I write this, setting it down as I live those days through in memory, it 1s hard 
indeed to sever the facts from the pitiful and amazing delusions that are nothing 
short of madness. So hard that from time to time I am forced by loss of willpower, 
mentality or whatever you may call my state, to temporarily abandon the work — as 
to the new personalities crowding out the old in us, I merely write these truths, 
hastily, for I fear in my innermost heart that my time is rapidly shortening, and my 
reader must endeavor to sort and separate them for himself.) 

As to Ruth, she seemed stronger and better physically. I think the tender, 
solicitous being I loved was already being crowded by the obsessed woman 


she later came to be, or — else Ruth the clever, plotting, cold-blooded woman was 
gradually working me into the fanciful scheme. I do not know, though it is hard for 
me to believe that she is the latter even though evidence could be adduced to prove 
it. I trusted her so — she knew I idolized her. And she had asked and received the 
pledge of my life — knew that I would die for her if necessary. One thing I 
remember, she always cautioned me over and over to never be jealous of her — 
telling me from time to time that she had met this or that man, known to her from 
school days or through business circles; that she had lunched with them or something 
of that sort. 

The Snyder family rented a bungalow down on Long Island for the summer. They 
planned, it seemed, to spend week-ends there until September. Making the trips back 
and forth by car, their own motor. Ruth looked forward to it, she loved to swim; and 
then sun herself on the warm sand of the beach. Some friends, she informed me, had 
leased a cottage near them — and it was the first time I had heard her mention a 
married couple 


that they were well acquainted with. The day she told me of their summer plans she 
also brought up the subject of a cousin who was unhappily married and planning a 
divorce. I will not write details as I have since learned that the girl in question is now 
dead. I will relate the circumstances and plans Ruth informed me of to bear out the 
fanatical ideas that entered her mind. In short, this was the scheme as she laid it 
before me. 

Ruth and the cousin were to call up the husband and induce him to come to a 
certain hotel. Witnesses would be stationed there in advance, and Ruth was to be the 
girl involved. She said there would be nothing to it — she would be registered at the 
hotel under an assumed name (apparently the husband did not know her), and it 
simply meant removing her hose and dress or blouse. 

She seemed unaware of what she had let herself in for. I explained that she might 
find herself required to appear in Court or possibly become involved in litigation. I 
asked her why she planned to do this thing. She replied that her cousin was in love 
with a man other than her husband and 


wanted to marry him, and she (Ruth) desired to be a good fellow and help her out. I 
protested vigorously against anything of the sort — said I was through if she went on 
with it. Urged her to confide in either her mother or her husband and find out if they 
sanctioned it. The matter was dropped — for the time being. I was traveling almost 
steadily at this time: receiving the usual one and two letters a day, usually two. 
Evidently she wrote to me as soon as her husband departed in the morning, I 
received them so promptly. 


On several occasions Ruth instead of going home after lunching with me went 
shopping. She would telephone in the late afternoon prior to my journey home and 
ask me if she could ride out as far as Newark with me. On one occasion she rode as 
far as possible with me — to where I left the trolley to walk to my home. She left the 
car too and waiting on the corner took the next car back. I never seemed to grasp the 
boldness of such a deed until after she had left me — or the next day. 

However, she always made arrangements with her mother if she was planning to 
stay in town for 


luncheon or dinner — and made her no excuses: telling her to inform her (Ruth’s) 
husband that she was visiting her family or some friend in the Bronx and would be 
home later. Her mother never knew on any of these occasions where she was, 
thought she was with the girl friend whom she used as a blind and would invariably 
call up the following morning. I frequently talked with her mother at these times 
saying we were going to dinner and the theater or to dinner and a dance. Her mother 
always said it was all right as long as I was with her. I did wonder at times how she 
managed so successfully to deceive her mother as well as her husband. I can 
understand now, however, all too plainly. To her, as it turned out at Queens County 
Court House, I was the salesman: but that is wrong, she was the cleverest 
saleswoman I have ever known — and I| have met some with great ability. I fear that 
type of selling sacrifices truth, sincerity and faith. I presume she was supposed to be 
with me when she was out with others, but like every one else I never doubted her 
word and trusted her implicitly. Surely she held my home 


in the hollow of her hand — and the wrecking of it spelled doom for me then — a 
constant fear of public disgrace for others as well as myself. 

I valued the name I bore; and so did my little family. To me a name and reputation 
was appraised as highly as life itself. Also I abhorred notoriety or being conspicuous 
— even disliked conspicuous people. My friends were always conservative persons 
— good, clean, moderate living citizens: estimable. I valued their friendship as one 
of my most precious possessions. I consider to-day one of God’s richest blessings 
(outside of my family) the true, sincere, loyal friends who still dare to know me after 
all this. There is never a night or morning that I do not humbly ask dear God to bless 
them and keep them from temptation and in His loving peace and safety. Some I 
have never seen, those who signified faith in me since the days my name came to 
bear the shame and degradation that only a murderer’s name can — a name that 
glares from the front page of every newspaper. 

Perhaps I should have realized or reasoned that if she was unfaithful and 
unscrupulous with her 


husband, how could I expect anything better as my share? Why I did not see through 
the network I do not know, though constituted as I was — I was never of a 
suspicious nature. I loved her so deeply that I accepted her in perfect faith, as it was 
necessary for her to accept me — I had given her, promised her my devotion. I 
wonder if any evidence, however strong, would have at that time shattered the trust 
and confidence I held her in. 

She loved my infatuation for her, perhaps it had become a necessary part of her 
existence. I come now to a change in our lives, as I retrospect, a crucial change — 
she alone can fill in the gaps that remain a mystery to me. Possibly the idealism I 
vested her in was a vanity on my part — she could look so beautiful, so breath- 
taking. I was saturated with my synthetic ideal and her passionate administration of 
sex with that ever-appealing comradeship. I never asked proofs for my servitude — 
just an element in me that longed to please her and swayed me continually. A great 
share of the time at this critical period I was in a dreamlike trance — struggling to 
keep those about me from realizing 


my condition. Then too, I laid much of my mental fog to the effect of bootleg liquor 
— for it would never nauseate me, just leave me a beaten-out shell of my normal 
self. 

One night in early summer I came in from the road meeting Ruth as usual for 
dinner. She had on previous occasions questioned me at random concerning various 
drugs. I was able to voice no knowledge and, I fear, told her so rather impatiently. 
But after drinking a quantity of liquor I assured her I would take pains to acquire the 
information she sought. She wanted, she said, a sedative — something to induce 
sleep. I always tried to argue her out of her fancies — it seemed the easiest method 
of disposing of them. I assumed this was one of her wild ideas like the imaginary trip 
to Elkton to marry. 

The next afternoon she came into New York again. She was under some 
excitement; said a friend from Hartford had brought her some powders. She asked 
me if I would try them. She was able to remain in town for an early dinner but must 
reach home shortly afterward. Also she 


brought two quarts of whisky for me. She often brought wine or gin — rarely 
drinking much herself, as I have said before. As she expressed it “I get so dizzy 
anything to drink burns me up.” And she was as exhilarated on one cocktail as I 
would be on half a dozen. 

To return to that afternoon. The bootleg liquor she gave me was the strongest, 
queerest stuff I ever tasted. I called up a friend asking him to run in and see me, 


which he did, though I cannot recall whether it was before the test or afterward. I 
remember Ruth and he sitting there chatting. She had two small vials in her leather 
handbag and asked me to try them in some of the liquor to see the effect it would 
produce. I asked her what it was — she answered, “Some sort of a sleeping potion,” 
and I was forced to be content with that answer. I tasted one vial and found it 
exceedingly bitter. The other tasted (on the tip of my tongue) oddly, sickishly sweet. 
I mixed one in a drink and tossed it off — then I did the same with the other vial’s 
contents. She asked me if it was possible to taste it. I answered, “Yes.” I kept 
walking backward 


and forward automatically, my legs felt like long wooden stilts, they became more 
and more immovable and I was forced to lie down. I was in a kind of trance — the 
room seemed miles long, and high as a church. The air heat upon my eyes like rain, 
my ears heard everything perfectly but as if the sounds came from a great distance, 
my brain seemed absolutely numb: withal I could move my arms and understand 
what was occurring — I have only snatches of memory of events, but Ruth supplied 
the complete story as most of the time I was oblivious of everything. I can only liken 
my condition to that of the night of this frightful crime. 

It appears that I telephoned to a garage for a car to take her to her home on Long 
Island. I did not seem to know that we had eaten no dinner. (I am supplying the 
details as related by Ruth.) We left the hotel together and I helped her into the car, 
asking her to wait a moment for me. How long she waited in the car I do not know, 
but it seems that I returned to my room, managing somehow to reach there. 
Evidently I was able to walk 


even if my mind did not register my movements. Ruth said after a lapse of time she 
called the room and I answered the telephone, asking her when she arrived in town 
and where she was. She impressed it upon me that I must stay there and said she 
would come and get me, which she did. 

I remember nothing of the trip in the car to Long Island except a jolt — a near- 
smash with another car, for it had been raining and was very slippery. I stepped out 
of the car to argue with the chauffeur of the other motor, but the driver of our car put 
me back in again. Ruth left the car some distance from her home bidding me good- 
night. Then I recall the chauffeur and I going in a funny little lunchroom with a long 
counter and stools in front of it in search of something to eat. Next we were back in 
my hotel room. I had, it seems, promised my driver a drink and I was trying to find 
the liquor she had brought, but her suitcase was locked and she had taken the keys 
with her. 


It was about ten o’clock when Ruth started for her home and this last occurrence 
was between three and four o’clock in the early morning, according 


to the bill I received for the car’s use which was my only check on the time. 

I do not recall going to bed, but I remember the day was Saturday and I had 
promised to be home in the morning. 

Ruth called on the telephone about nine o’clock asking me how I felt. I answered, 
“Terrible.” Told her I could scarcely navigate. The most frightful daze still enveloped 
me — I was powerless to disperse it. She said she reached home all right — 
answering my question as I did not remember taking her there. She said the sleeping 
powders had about finished me, then told me “to snap out of it” — that I must go 
home and she would call again. 

I drew a tubful of hot water — tried that; nothing seemed to help so I returned to 
bed still without the use of my faculties. Ruth called again and I said I was a bit 
better — not much, but that I would attempt to go home. I took another hot hath and 
shaved. Discovering that I had shaved before without knowing it. I landed home a 
wreck and in that semi-daze; wondering how I was to get 


through the day. I begged to be excused, pleading a fearful headache — and retired. 

I am sure that day was a climax in my life — as well as a crisis. It gave Ruth the 
supremacy in any suggestion and forced the complete abdication of my will and 
judgment. 


My family spent the vacation season as usual on Long Island. I was traveling; — 
selling in New York City, and passing my week-ends at the shore. Ruth wrote me 
frequently during the week — seldom on Saturdays or Sundays when her husband 
was with her. She drove to Port Jefferson for mail or supplies, she said, and posted 
her letters to me there. Apparently there was a jolly cottage colony near her and her 
letters were sketches of parties, beach fires, bathing and motoring. She had met 
many new people: playing bridge with them evenings to further the acquaintance. 
Also her husband was happy, as an intimate friend of his had just been married and 
the couple were vacationing nearby. 

As for myself I seemed to be living most of the 


time in a light haze. I tried to convince myself that this was a product of my fancy. 
Yet it continued, or I thought it did, while I was on my vacation with my family. I 
sought to dispel it, eradicate it entirely, by playing tennis until I almost dropped from 
exhaustion and by swimming in the cool August water of the Bay. Never could I feel 


refreshed even after hours of sleep. My very veins seemed to throb as I thought 
constantly of Ruth, and I always felt keyed up — restless, at high nervous tension — 
waiting — expectant. And overlying this was the dreamlike trance of my existence. 

I had moments, too, come over me of the most peculiar quietude. Everything in 
my mind seemed at a standstill like the moments that sometimes precede some 
mighty crash of sound in nature — almost as if I was waiting — listening — for a 
giant bell to ring. It was becoming increasingly hard for me to muster my brain 
forces, collect my thoughts, and argue the business points intelligently that my 
salesmanship demanded. To augment the functioning of my mind I clung to liquor 
— bootleg stuff, of course. I was then doubtless consuming somewhere 


between a pint and a quart a day. Unbelievable to me as I write 1t — I, who previous 
to this new existence would not have taken that much in six months. 

In this sober mind of mine that has not partaken of a stimulant in months now, 
and when the very thought of it makes me shudder, I can only say I was using it as 
an addict uses a narcotic. As I sat working on my sales sheets and records I would 
sip the stuff. It was perhaps to insure some sort of sleep at night and ease my mind of 
my thoughts which seemed now in a worse turmoil than ever. What a foul 
blackguard I was, unfit for the association of swine— People that were my friends 
and trusted me — I wonder, ever wonder (as I look back at the scoundrel I was then) 
that they still, by the blessing of God’s mercy, still consider me as such — a friend. 

Indeed I am not writing this as an excuse for my sins or misdeeds. I am not 
writing it even for understanding — I have in my mind one purpose only — that of 
showing how possible it is to fall into anything — how impossible it is to hurdle 
life’s conventions 


— that the only way to salvage life after practicing duplicity is to confess our sins. 
And in the case of husbands and wives be honest with one another. Concealing 
nothing. I am not endeavoring by this advice to test love or start divorces — but 
there must be honesty and understanding in our hearts— And true love. Then you 
may say if there is true love in the heart there will be no “cheating.” That is a lie — 
for in the merry-go-round of our lives there 1s much “cheating” — if not by deed 
then in thought. I am only speaking of those that are married and with whom I am 
acquainted. I know nothing of the younger generation, and do not judge by hearsay. 

I would to God that I had gone to my wife years ago and in calmness, with 
common sense talked over all the questions that I buried from time to time. Truly 
learned to share with her and she with me all those things we hid in our hearts. Then 
we would have had a far firmer basis to build on than the structure that was left 
standing over a certain period of married life. 


Whether or not it would have survived I do not 


know, but surely it could have caused no greater disaster than the diverging growth 
that was some day to reach a climax. Love and tolerance — it is our daily need. Love 
for our Lord — that spiritual quality that comes from striving and from overcoming 
weaknesses. 

You will say in justice that I am a fine example to speak of all this. I am, for here 
in this schoolroom of mine I have learned my lesson from day to day, week to week, 
in bitter repentance. I know. I have seen both sides of the screen. I am an example — 
and there is but one side — His side. 

I have digressed again. I ask that you bear with me as my happiness and peace 
here with Him makes me in my sincerity want to help others see Him as I do. In here 
we have no light except Faith. 

As August lengthened toward its close I heard less and less frequently from Ruth. 
The brief notes I received seemed a bit cool — forced. This too worried me. I knew 
now I depended utterly on her love. Already I acknowledged indirectly to myself the 
futility of trying to give her up — it 


would be like cutting myself in half. One day when I was in a funk of despair she 
called me on the telephone, said she would be in to luncheon the following week. 
Again life seemed worth while. 

The day came. I went joyfully to meet her. At our usual table at Henry’s — and 
the girl sitting there in the dim light I scarcely knew — had I ever seen before? She 
wore a startling costume of black and white, and had pulled off the boyish little felt 
cap and laid it aside. Her hair was noticeably bleached, the beautiful hair I so loved. 
And it was cut in an ultra mannish cut — short— I felt as an artist might whose best 
loved treasure had been vandalized. I was dismayed and showed it plainly. I told her 
that her appearance startled, even shocked me — that I did not like her hair— Her lip 
trembled, and as she lifted her glass of water her hands trembled and the drops were 
flung on the cloth. I ceased speaking so sharply, as she rose as if to go with a hurt 
smile curling at her lips. Hastily I soothed her. She seemed restrained in some way 
and yet fearfully restless. She always 


was extremely nervous; — in fact she never could hold a glass of liquid without 
spilling it, her hand was always so unsteady. 

Ruth was anxious to take Lora to an oculist to have her eyes attended to; and 
asked my advice. She had during our acquaintance continually come to me for 
consultation on intimate details that rightly should have been settled at home. Then 
with what seemed a burst of false cheerfulness she went into details of her summer 


— little snapshots of “the crowd,” including a picture of the Doctor from whom she 
procured liquor — how she went to his Hospital, as she called it. After certain details 
which she went into fully I cautioned her about jeopardizing her reputation by 
visiting there ever again. 

And then as I still wondered at her — my love for her quaking inside me with 
fear, and my heart like a stone in my body — longing for a word of encouragement 
from her — then she smiled at me across the table. She made a little whistle of her 
lips and whistled softly the first few bars of Irving Berlin’s “Always.” This was “our 
song.” We 


had waltzed to it and we had named it our own — it meant just that to us— Always 
— | must have smiled back at her, cheered perhaps — because next she rubbed her 
eyes hard and then fixed them on me to focus them. This was a little trick she was 
always doing when happy, pleased — and loving. To me her eyes had a peculiar 
penetrating quality of fascination. I thought them keen, sparkling, beautiful. 

Again I was seeing her as frequently as possible. If love is, as we are led to 
believe, a consummation, then this passionate misery of mine was not love but some 
form of bedazzlement. It was a constant urge, a ceaseless, vital pressure. Instead of 
feeding on the snatches of her presence that I so craved — it only created in me more 
of an appetite. I never did feel jealousy of her. I trusted that she belonged to me alone 
— that was my only aisle of safety amid the colossal worries that were sweeping me 
to ruin. Just a word from her at this time would send me hasting to her bidding. I 
must have been developing into a different being — to embrace the things I had been 
brought up to abhor. 


At a luncheon meeting, and it was (though late in the season) while they were still 
spending weekends on Long Island, she brought in and handed me an insurance 
policy on her husband’s life and one on her own. She asked me to examine them and 
tell her if there was a clause relative to death by drowning. I took small notice of the 
amounts involved — hers, I believe, was $1,000. Her husband’s I read to be $50,000, 
but as I found out afterward at the trial it must have been $5,000. 

I did not see anything mentioning drowning and asked her what brought it to her 
mind. She then said that an accident had brought it to her attention: even though one 
was a strong swimmer such as she was, it was not always a protection: something 
might happen. She related how she had been resting out on the float, sitting idly 
sunning herself when suddenly, whether by some one jumping off or by the action of 
a big wave, the float overturned, hitting her on the head. It seems she lost 
consciousness and came up clinging to the wooden planking. In the scramble she 
bruised herself badly. That is my entire knowledge of insurance 
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policies, or all that was ever under discussion between us regarding them — except 
that in November she mentioned casually that she and her husband were going to 
reduce the amount. 

As I said before Ruth seemed changed. I tried to tell myself this was not so at the 
time, but I realize now that I was merely shutting my eyes, quieting my fears. She 
came into the city in the early fall for two days. She said she had told them at home 
that she was on her way to Atlantic Highlands with her friend for a short visit. She 
spoke often of her cousin’s divorce plans: — how they had come to nothing so far. In 
deference to her I will not unfold the various schemes. Whether this contact had 
changed her ideas on marriage or what was at the root I do not know, for in the 
course of conversation Elkton was mentioned and she said, “I would never marry 
you or any man again, I would simply live as a common law wife — a free kind of 
love.” This hurt and surprised me. Rather than antagonize her, which was of course 
furthest from my wish, I placed my arms about her and tried to argue her out of it. 
And when it 


proved that I was wasting my eloquence I let the matter drop, considering it another 
of her foolish notions soon to be forgotten. 

About this time, I recall, I was charged with strange phone call slips — exchanges 
I was unacquainted with. They were confirmed at the desk. I asked her about them 
but she said she never called any one, so I took her word of course. Since then I have 
found out differently. 

The last day she was in town with me at the time she was supposedly at the 
Highlands I had a busy day at the office. I was working at high pressure on my stock 
— had not even time to go out for luncheon, although it was then mid-afternoon. 
Suddenly a peculiar stillness came into my mind (I tried to describe this sensation 
before). After a second I distinctly heard Ruth call my name. So strong was this 
impression that it caused me to fling down my pen and papers, and seizing my hat I 
rushed out of the office, leaving word on my way that I would be in my hotel room if 
any one wanted me. The elevator, it seemed, would never come, never reach the 
street. Regardless of traffic I ran 


to the hotel — up to my room. Ruth was seated on a chair holding the telephone 
receiver. As I entered she gave a wild scream and cried, “My God! No!” The 
receiver crashed on the chair arm and she bent double in hysterical laughter and 
weeping. I took up the receiver and after questioning discovered the voice on the 
wire belonged to the friend who was supposed to be at the Highlands with her. She 
had told Ruth (jokingly) that Mr. Snyder and Lora had come to her home and found 
her there, and that she had explained the situation, as it really was, and that now he 


was out trying to find Ruth. It took me several minutes to get the purport of the 
stupid jest, and while I was endeavoring to explain it to Ruth and calm her fears — 
suddenly she fell, her jaw set, her eyes became glassy, and she stiffened out as if she 
was dead. I thought then it was a fainting spell such as she had told me of but as I 
look upon it now I believe it was more like a form of epilepsy. I understand a person 
in a faint is limp, though this fact did not occur to me at that time in my excitement. 

I bathed her face, gave her a little whisky and 


wanted to send for a doctor. She assured me she would soon be all right — clung to 
me, crying pitifully and begging me to reassure her that it was but a joke and that 
Lora was not on her way to the hotel. Then going over and over a hundred foolish 
fancies as they came into her mind. When she recovered somewhat I said: “Ruth, do 
you even the least bit love your husband?” She answered firmly and quickly: “No, I 
abhor him, it is only always of Lora that I am thinking.” Then I said: “If Lora and 
your home are synonymous then I must give you up — unless you would try to 
secure a divorce.” She started to tremble again and said as usual: “He won’t give me 
one — and if he found out about my love for you he would take Lora and kill me.” 

I said it crucified me to see her so unhappy; perhaps it would be a solution if we 
could muster the necessary courage to separate forever. She beat her hands together 
and said she would never give me up. And after we talked matters over almost in 
monosyllables, and with that absurd calmness that masks so much, she suddenly tore 


her fragile, dainty handkerchief into two-inch ribbons, buried her head in her arms; 
that honey-colored, boyish head that could look so gay and restless, and said she 
“wished she was dead.” 

She was getting into a morbid mood. I feared them, so I suggested if she felt well 
enough the air might brace her — a little ride — she insisted that she must go home, 
so I took her down and placed her on her bus. 

I heard nothing from her for a week. I knew, however, that I would see her at a 
shore dinner affair that we were invited to attend. This was one of those jolly go-to- 
hell-and-back sort of parties that men find it necessary to stage every so often and 
call them big times. And now I could not close my eyes to the new Ruth — her 
image, but so different — a boisterous, noisy Ruth — a Ruth who, instead of 
speechlessly dancing “Always” with me and clinging throughout the evening, 
danced with all the men many times — showered favors on them, flirted openly, 
opening and shutting her eyes in my direction as I took refuge in that deep and 


mysterious quiet that had become so much a part of me. A Ruth who lingered with 
one of the boys next day and accepted a sum from him with which to purchase a 


personal garment. I tried to argue with her and she flung the money angrily on a 
table. There were banners of flame color in her cheeks and she said to me scornfully: 
“Well, return it then.” Angry now myself, I answered: “You accepted it, it is up to 
you to make the restitution.” But it was never returned, I am sorry to say, which 
indicated a great change in the girl from what I had known of her. This little incident 
led to telephone calls and meetings and so forth. I should then have altered the ideal 
of perfection that I had given my worship to. I was too busy fighting what seemed 
already to be swallowing me up. 

Huge shadows seemed to circle me even then, and that sense of waiting, waiting, 
alternated with my thoughts of Ruth — reconciling the new Ruth and the old. And 
myself — a complete stranger — that hardly describes it either. More of a feeling 
that I had to force myself to be normal so people 


could not read my thoughts, peer into my mind as if it was a vacant house. 

We, Isabel and I, spent a good bit of time looking at cars. We had decided to turn 
our old one in and secure a new one. We studied the various makes together, and 
there was considerable argument over which we should choose, but that was not 
unusual nor out of order, so we finally came to an agreement and were counting the 
days until it arrived. 

In the meantime I had met Ruth once for luncheon. She was in one of those 
moods of hers that always created the deepest sense of pity for her in my heart — a 
mood which always seemed to turn her to liquid fire and melt me into so much jelly. 

Again things were horribly at odds at home for her. Some day she “would be 
gone, dead — and she would not care.” I spoke of the new car, that I was taking a 
trip in it soon — at least I would take it when it conformed with my wife’s plans. I 
suggested to Ruth — could she make the trip too? I thought I suggested the trip 
entirely for 


her happiness, yet possibly there was a great selfish element behind it in wanting her 
with me. I had for several weeks been fearful of her independent, restless air. Gray 
shadows of little doubts had disturbed me — now I could enfold her again with my 
love on this trip — if she went, at least my mind would be at ease. So we parted, 
leaving the matter that way — undecided — she would go if she could, and would 
plan what to say about whom she went with, and where she was traveling. 

And I was again fighting my way about the foggy box that was my life at this 
time — giving in now to conditions that heretofore I might have considered 
hopeless. Life does not shut down on one completely — it is a gradual process, and 
there is ever in us, regardless of our condition, a frayed strand of hope. So it was 
with me. 


Perhaps looking backward from this remote building (so far from anything but 
dust and ashes), one views only the idealistic side of the past. Living as we do, things 
take on a totally different aspect than through the rose-colored glasses of freedom — 
far removed from the thought 


of meeting our Maker on this day or that. Material things, seemingly so important to 
my daily existence, have grown to be only minor requisites. Truly they were 
luxuries, though I knew them not as such in those days. How little we really need if 
the soul is at peace and we are contented to bear our burdens with a stout heart and 
place our trust in God! 

I do not mean that one can be happy here by any means. But they can strive to 
rebuild their broken soul and shattered life in sincerity, and ultimately pay back to a 
community inside or outside something that is impossible to return after life 1s 
snuffed out. 

I left for a short trip by rail and heard from Ruth — once or twice a day. Again 
she was planning to help her cousin’s divorce schemes, and again I warned her. She 
wrote me that rather often she went with her cousin and the man she had fallen in 
love with as a third party — a chaperon. Of course I did not know there were others 
in the party — those details she never told me. She was, she wrote, counting on 
making the 


trip — was arranging a story that would cover her whereabouts. May I state that it 
was always to my knowledge in the deceit she practiced (and I did also), the thought 
of keeping her mother in ignorance of her affairs, and of wariness toward her 
husband — not to give him grounds for a divorce. Countless times she told me there 
was no pretended bond of affection between them as husband and wife — each went 
their own way. 

Just before I returned to town I received a letter from Ruth saying “she had nearly 
become a widow” — as the “governor,” as she called him, had closely escaped 
asphyxiation. She seemed to write it as an accident in her letter, and of course I took 
it as such. I do not think we mentioned the matter when we met. 

I was leading my usual life on the road. Isabel was happy at home with the new 
car. From her letters Ruth seemed quite herself and gay again. Renewing 
acquaintances met through the summer — shopping — movies. Frequently she 
wrote me of this or that person (some one she used to know) calling her on the 
telephone, asking her to luncheon 


or the theater. She said she never went, and I believed her. 


As I look back now there were many of these instances. She often spoke of men 
trying to flirt with her. But as she was so beautiful and attractive I thought this but 
natural. She occasionally teased me in this vein, asking me if I would care — I 
always told her that she alone knew how much I cared — that I would trust her to the 
end of the world. Always then she would put her arms about my shoulders, look in 
my eyes and tell me over and over that there was no one in the world but me — nor 
could she ever love any one but me. That was perhaps my ideal speaking — for Ruth 
could never have done what she did and still act the part of the demonstrative, 
affectionate person toward her mother, Lora, and myself. Unless she was more clever 
than I could possibly guess — I do not judge her, God knows — at worst she must 
have been weak morally rather than immoral. At times she almost shone with a 
penetrating, lovely glow — other times she possessed a queer animal trait, 
languorous — compelling. Understand me, I make 


no excuses for her, neither am I to-day blind to her faults. She was a romantic type, 
highly demonstrative, impressionable — strong as to likes and dislikes, and where I 
thought there was fidelity — weakness. 

As for the being (I can only tolerate the thought) I called myself, I had unbounded 
faith in mankind — in my nature a weakness. An unwavering trust in my friends — I 
overlooked faults in many as I overlooked them in myself, and never judged that I be 
not judged. A sympathetic strain in me lay near the surface. I only cite these points 
in my character as they, coupled with my promise to her, made me a party to this 
diabolical deed. 

As far as I knew myself, I always tried to be fair and human, though that, too, you 
may have difficulty in believing. I can never recall taking an unfair or mean 
advantage of any one. 

Truly, I can never forgive myself for introducing Ruth as my wife to people 
whose friendship I valued highly for years. An insult to my wife; nothing can ever 
eradicate that from my mind. Such was my reverence for Ruth on those occasions 


(and it shows the full extent of my blinded sense of right). 

That my friends, who have been one of God’s rich blessings throughout these 
many dark months, and who, not in judgment, but out of sheer Christian mercy, have 
still dared to call me friend, they have written me and believed that I “have not lied 
to the world.” And I have not. In the depth of shame and repentance I can but in 
gratitude humbly kneel each day and thank our Father, asking that they may be kept 
safe in His cloak of merciful love — and guided in peace and safety. I cannot tell 
you what fortitude it has lent me to help me mend this shattered soul. In the darkest 


days when hours were longest, it was living in memory of my dearest ones that 
helped to keep my footsteps traveling close to my Saviour. 

My cross has been nothing in its justification for He has helped me bear it, in 
chastening, with those everlasting Arms that support us all if we only come to Him 
in truth. It has not been easy always to keep going forward — but it was a case of 
forward — or backslide — there is no standing still. 


One quickly learns that in this little world — this day to day existence. My ideals 
of life have been changed — perhaps in my regeneration. Here in this glamourless, 
luxury-devoid living — only life and death are actualities — yes, and the fact that 
one by one we must kneel before His mercy seat of Judgment. 

Ruth, to my joy, had made her arrangements to accompany me. At home she 
informed them she was going to Canada for a few days — accompanying that same 
friend and her husband. 

And as I attempt to write of that trip — that journey that she called “her only 
honeymoon” — I know I can but fail. How can I picture the autumn haze that shut 
out the whole world — and suspended us — just she and I in it? And we moved in 
this rich dream-daze through the countryside over roads, miles of concrete, that 
seemed like lanes to Paradise. Even the darkest shadows cannot shut my eyes to the 
long days when we drove, sometimes talking, sometimes singing. Sometimes she 
would curl up on the seat like a child, toss her hat on the floor and, drawing her 
eyelids over those magnetic 


eyes, would sleep for hours — to awake as pink and refreshed and happy as a baby. 

She never forgot to reach over and gently removing my glasses would clean and 
polish them with her handkerchief, wiping the dust from my face and forehead at the 
same time. Hours for meals, whether late or early, were perfect for her. And 
everything was all right. Once she suddenly ordered me to stop the car, which I did 
— She jumped out and flew back the road a pace, and leaned over a little dog that 
had been run over. She came back to me sobbing and dusty, saying it was too late to 
do anything, but that she had given the little fellow a final pat. 

I recall that she wrote her mother every day and phoned three times during her 
absence; that she mailed her husband a birthday card. (Later she said he asked her 
why she was extravagant enough to put a special delivery stamp on it.) Once on 
phoning she found out her husband was ill with a cold. I asked her if she would go 
home to care for him, and she said: “No, he is always as ugly as a bear when ill and 
won't let me do a 


thing for him anyway, so I am better off here.” 


She did have one of those queer seizures on this trip — a kind of fainting spell or 
whatever it was — not as severe, however, as the first one. 

Just a world of two — we never looked into the future all those days together — 
just lived in the presence of each other — indeed, that was golden enough. And yet 
the moment she left me for her home — like vapor the exquisite sheen of our 
journey vanished, the silken, lustrous curtains were down and I felt like the skunk I 
was. And the magnitude of it all seemed more enormous than ever. I dared endure no 
more of that magic happiness that was mine when I was at her side. I had no power 
to break my bond. 

Shortly after this trip Isabel found a snapshot of Ruth in my wallet. She 
questioned me about it, and instead of facing the situation and coming clean and 
honest with my story I lied, saying: “It was some one I had known through business; 
that she was married and had sent me the picture.” God gave me the opportunity then 
and there to confess, but like the fool and blackguard that I was 


I refused to take advantage of it. Instead I did all I could to conceal the situation I 
was in. I knew it would be powerful enough to break up my home and I would lose 
my little girl. Knowing Isabel as I did I was sure of the outcome — scandal — 
divorce — notoriety. 

This episode frightened me and I started to drink more heavily. At last I was face 
to face with the shadows even on my own walls. 

Ruth was bringing Lora into the city every other Saturday for eye treatment. She 
was a sweet, wistful child — affectionate — she would let her hand steal into mine 
and say she loved me. Nightly I pray that her love will wend its way to Heaven to the 
father she was so cruelly deprived of. 

And then I think of my own little girl and wonder if her prayers will soon be 
floating up to me. The little baby that I held on my knee, taught to swim. Her school 
days and a thousand thoughts go reeling through my brain — just memories — yet, 
oh! how sweet. 

To return to Ruth — and I must say that in spite of what she has done or what she 
has been, the 


spirit of mother love and affectionate concern for Lora was always in her mind. 
When out with me her first thought was always to telephone home and ask: “How is 
Lora?” 

Ruth, physically and mentally, seemed to be suffering. Something appeared to be 
gnawing at her mind. She would be restless, erratic. At times she would burst forth 
into torrents of thoughts, crazy, fanatical ghosts of ideas — what she would and 
would not do. Freedom, she must have it, she declared. Some way, some time. And 


she would shake her arms and rub them as if she could feel heavy chains eating into 
her flesh. 

She claimed that her husband’s moods were unbearable — he would accept an 
invitation, then if not in the mood he would refuse to go when the time came. At a 
party they attended she said he had lost his wallet containing over one hundred 
dollars, his identification cards and so forth — and blamed her for not taking care of 
it. 

Then, too, she worried over her cousin’s health, as she was sure she was 
developing tuberculosis. As I look back upon these particular days I feel 


that Ruth was growing desperate. She was bringing in wine, cocktails or whisky 
when she came into town. I was calling her on the telephone twice a day. We had 
apparently grown, or at least I had, necessary one to the other. Had I been strong 
enough to correct her obsession I could have overcome my own; had she been strong 
she would have stopped the drinking I was indulging in. Our weaknesses coupled 
caused the ultimate breakdown of my little reserve of will power which even then 
was almost depleted. 

I cannot describe what held me to her — not just lust — nor alone the happiness I 
felt in her presence — but an amalgamation of everything that seemed essential to 
life. And paradoxical as it may sound, the very thought of the life I was leading was 
so repulsive to me that remorse would swallow me up. 

I realized there was a change in her — did not just fancy it. Yet I was powerless. I 
am retrospecting upon this period as the most vital of our relationship. November 
and December of a year ago. Apparently she had decided that unable 


to secure a divorce there was but one way out. And I believe her husband was a 
marked man then when she came under this obsession. 

I do not deny that under the influence of liquor ‘(she had always said it gave me 
bravado, and I believe that may be true), I offered her my aid as she laid her plans 
before me and pressed me for help. I know at one of these times I gave her the name 
of a potent drug. At another of these meetings she asked me to buy chloroform for 
her, and I said I would — only to refuse afterward when I had become sober. She 
was ever an engaging companion, lavishing affection on me. She was so real in her 
woe regarding her domestic sorrows. Although, of course, I was prejudiced, I was of 
the opinion that she was perfectly justified in her conduct. All these things seemed to 
encircle my mind with an irresistible enchanted sway. And always I put off, shoved 
ahead, any insistence on her part, just as we do in life — never expecting it to 
suddenly close down on us and cut us off from all aid. 

Deeper and more often we were being thrust 


under the surface. Struggling like those who are drowning to fill their lungs with 
fresh air — but I was afoul of the anchor rope, and my struggles were growing 
weaker. And as her submission became more gripping, in agony her efforts toward 
release grew more frantic. 

I often wonder that she still lives carrying the burden she did upon her soul in 
those days — just as I wonder how I ever bore it as long as I did with mind and body 
both poisoned. They are scarcely to be wondered at — those sleepless nights of 
mine, the cold sweats, the agonizing panics. I could see the nervous tension swell 
and grow — that strange restlessness that was always hers — and that first had 
fascinated me, then clutched me in a vise. And her melancholy moods were more 
apparent. I believed in her implicitly — had no reason to ever doubt her word. Yet as 
I look back upon the many occasions that might have aroused my suspicions had I 
been of that nature — I wonder. 

She claims all manner of things, but I truthfully affirm that I have given up 
everything for her — I did not cast aside my home, but always refused 


that. Doubtless my state of mind was responsible for some of the discord in my 
home. And I tried in every way to stave off the chaotic state that was imminent. 

That I proved to be a weak and worthless weapon in her hands is true — had I 
been of better material never could she have molded me so readily. God knows I can 
think no less of myself. 

In early December I received a letter from her, detailing the account of another 
accident to the gas hose. She also wrote me that her husband had threatened her with 
a gun (the first I knew of his possession of one). She could bear up no longer, she 
wrote. 

I was in terror then, another worry added to my burden — some time while I was 
on a trip she would be shot — dead. I wanted to call her a dozen times a day on the 
telephone — make sure she was alive. And about this time started the first of the 
horrible nightmares that pursued me — yes — until the gate of the Death House 
clanged behind me. 

This particular night I dreamed that I met her (Ruth’s) husband. It seemed to be in 
a long, 


dimly-lighted corridor. I could not see his face, but knew he was advancing toward 
me — and somewhere behind a curtain in this corridor stood Ruth — hiding. I was 
trying to lead him past her so he would not discover her. And the curtains were 
becoming all tangled and knotted, and I could not remember which one concealed 
her — I awoke screaming — glad it was a dream. 


And though you will scarcely believe it, burdened as I was with these cares, this 
remorse, the pain — when with her nothing seemed to matter in the whole world — 
every unhappy thought was obliterated in a dream world for two. Even after self- 
disgust — I was, I suppose, as much wedded to her mind as though it was a part of 
my own in many ways. It must be true — the fact that if we come in contact with a 
personality continuously we assimilate a share of their character or characteristics. I 
believe this occurred in our case — just as much, perhaps, on her side as mine. I do 
not judge her. 

When I reached home from this short trip she recounted the latest accident of the 
gas hose — how 


his life was spared — how she feared for the life of her canary bird — then she 
started to press me to help her — suggested... 

Christmas was approaching — at hand. We had our Christmas together the day 
before, and she seemed happy — in high spirits. Only one thing dampened her 
gayety — and that was the fact that her husband asked her what she wished to have 
for Christmas. She had told him, and then he had presented her with a bracelet, 
which she did not want. 

I always had given her personal things, as she said she would have difficulty 
explaining anything else. Lora gave me a tie, bought with her own money, and Ruth 
gave me a handsome traveling set. 

The Christmas Day I spent with my own family, and it failed to shake that chilly 
grip of fear and apprehension that seemed so much a part of me. I well knew that I 
was acting unlike myself. I would hide my inner feelings, fearful lest others were 
aware of the turmoil. The daze continued about me — so difficult now to snap out of 
— and 


that peculiar quiet. I drank more now to equalize, if possible, my notions of 
rationality; it helped to calm me. 

One day there came to me from my insurance company an application blank to 
attend the Health Institute for examination. I needed help, so filled it in and mailed it 
— but I never received an appointment — or heard further from it. 

A few days after Christmas Ruth insisted that I again take luncheon at her home. 
Finally I assented, just as fearful within as ever, but on the other hand not daring to 
refuse — nor cross her. 

Her mother and Lora were there. Lora spent an hour or so showing me her tree 
and her gifts. Ruth served me some highballs, and after luncheon she and I sat in the 
living room and talked. Her affairs, she said, were becoming worse; she was 
considering trying to secure evidence for a divorce. Would I help her with it? I said I 


could not, as I was about to start out on the road, but that any reliable agency would 
doubtless undertake the work. She talked a good deal about her cousin’s divorce — 
and said she was to be the chief witness. 


This seemed like playing with fire, and I told her so. After leaving her that 
afternoon my mental condition seemed more mixed up than ever. I could not get a 
grip on myself — found I was talking to myself almost like an idiot. Within me was 
a spirit of something struggling, something that denied me — myself. As I view it to- 
day, it was the spirit of God and conscience fighting to the surface to show me the 
Light. 

A couple of days before New Year’s Ruth came into town. We lunched together. 
She brought me a bottle of liquor as a gift. After we finished luncheon she called her 
husband and arranged to drive home in the car with him, meeting him at 42nd Street, 
near the Library. 

I had to make a purchase on Sixth Avenue, and she walked as far as the store with 
me — then went on to meet Mr. Snyder. As I emerged from the little shop I was in, 
the fire engines clanged up, passing me, and, childishly enough, I followed them, 
walking up to 40th Street. I acknowledge that the thought came to me that she might 
still be at the Library, if I hurried. I walked over a short 


way and saw what I took to be their car. Two men were standing by it, and by the 
time I strolled past Ruth was talking to them. As I glanced at her she smiled. The 
men had their backs to me. I would not even know to-day what Mr. Snyder looked 
like except for the pictures in the newspapers. Before I left New York I wrote her a 
letter, apologizing for apparently following her — told her I was following the fire 
engines. I asked her pardon for my stupidity. I could not forget that she had smiled. 

And I did have perfect confidence in her — until I learned that I was only one of 
many — and was as much in ignorance as her husband. Incurable blindness! Even at 
Long Island City I could not believe her other than my ideal. Call it infatuation, call 
it love, call it idealism, call 1t what you will. 

And just here, while I was in Buffalo, New York, selling my merchandise, a 
strange condition arose in my brain, just a forerunner of what was to come in earnest. 
I had moments when I was not sure of certain acts of mine — whether I imagined 
them 


or whether they really took place — it gave me a creepy, ghostly feeling. 
I was living on Ruth’s letters — two and three a day. One I received enclosed two 
powders, and asked me to try them and write her the effect. Also, she said she was 


going to procure some chloral hydrate, if she had to go to a drug store and take a 
position. She asked me to attempt to get some for her. I refused. 

I did not try the powders, either, though I carried them in my wallet for at least a 
week. I forgot about them, and when I took them out they had practically evaporated. 
It was a fine, white powder. 

At this time I was not yet drinking in the daytime, but steadily at night. I could 
not sleep otherwise. I had to progress with my work — some kind of sleep was a 
necessity. As it was, it seemed a constant uphill fight to even keep going. Worry over 
home conditions, lack of physical stamina — liquor. These last few trips I made I 
can recall only in spots at best. 

Awaiting me in Rochester was a letter from 


Ruth, saying her husband was ill with hiccoughs and had been for two or three days. 
I happened to be selling a customer in Geneva that day, and he mentioned two cases 
of the same illness in town; one man passing away and the other man being cured 
with pineapple juice. I wrote her of these. 

As I recall I jumped into New York over the week-end to see a customer, and am 
under the impression that I saw her for luncheon — or my memory seems a hit 
vague here — I do recall her telling me that at the time of the hiccoughs she used 
bichloride of mercury and an anodyne; and as I said on the witness stand, I 
commented: “That is a hell of a way to cure hiccoughs.” She said she never saw any 
one in her life so very ill and yet pull through. 

I cite these incidents only to show the fact that I had nothing to do with any 
attempts on her husband’s life nor apparently any control over her. I did tell her I 
thought she was behaving in a monstrous manner. How I could tolerate it to listen is 
beyond my comprehension; as I am to-day. 


That she endeavored to take life and I sat by in sympathy for her is incredible — 
certainly I would have given more consideration to an imperiled dumb animal. I can 
only account for it as having sunk so low in soul, mind, and body that whatever 
pleased her was unquestionable in my eyes. Of course when she related it I was 
always under the influence of liquor — and she was most affectionate. 

Why I never had manhood enough to warn the man by an anonymous letter or 
strength enough to prevail upon her I do not know. I asked her if she had made any 
progress toward divorce, and she answered, “No.” She said she kept bichloride of 
mercury in the house in a Midol box, so no one would know the difference — she 
had marked a small cross on it. As to size and so forth they were akin. 

My mind was bending more noticeably under the strain. I could no longer depend 
on my memory, and wrote down everything that I did or had to do. In fact, there 


almost seemed two persons inside my skin — one constantly striving to act normal 
— the other constantly doing foolish 


things. Such as shaving two or three times in the morning, looking for things I had 
already dressed myself in, turning on the water in the boiler, as I did at home, and 
leaving it to flood the cellar. And occasionally both of us would be in a semicoma — 
and nevermore did I feel that carefree, jovial disposition that I had been born with. I 
remember once meeting my wife — taking her to the theater and thinking all the 
time she was a stranger. Another time I was met at my suburban station by Isabel and 
Jane, and I was in such a haze I was unable to impress it on myself that they 
belonged to me — hardly that I had ever seen them before. Life for me was chaos. 

And the next time I met Ruth for dinner she told me of securing the divorce 
evidence for her cousin; how frightened she had been in such squalid surroundings 
and with (as she called them) such “roughneck detectives.” She said she was glad 
she escaped with her life — that she had carried a letter to me folded in her hand — 
to throw out of a window if necessary. And she wept, and I comforted her, stroking 
her lovely, smooth hair. 


That night, I might say, ended my life — that is, if 1t is God’s will that I go by the 
State’s execution one week from to-night. We dined at a restaurant, dancing 
afterward. Trying to enjoy it, yet there was something, some undercurrent, different 
from anything I had experienced. Ruth was deep in thought, loving, yet aloof. And I 
can never tell how it happened, but I vowed my love was great enough that I would 
go to infinite depths for her — give her my life. She said I must plan, plan — do 
something. 

The only thing I could think of was to meet him and have a fight — have it out. 
Quickly Ruth said: “No, you are not strong enough.” I drank myself into 
unconsciousness that night. The next morning she reminded me: “You are going to 
keep your promise?” I answered that I would try — I did not know how I could. 

I had reached the verge of I know not what, whether traveling or at home. I 
thought only of the horror of that promise. My thoughts kept reverting to my home 
— to Isabel — Mother — Jane. And life there seemed as strange as the stranger 


I felt to myself. Everything I accomplished by instinct rather than thought or 
forethought. And I was scarcely able to keep my fire burning. 

Ruth asked me to luncheon the following week — she said I must have some plan 
— I had none. She waited, expecting me to say something, was angry, so I said, why 
not a burglary? She suggested that I could strike him with a hammer. I said I could 
not. She asked me to buy chloroform and colored handkerchiefs, and I said: “All 
right.”” She had served several drinks, and when I was about to leave for home she 
put on her coat and hat and came with me, saying she would wait while I bought 
everything. We walked around to a number of stores in the locality of the station I 


was leaving from, but I could find none of the things she told me to purchase. She 
waited outside the stores while I went in. So I left for my trip. I realized I was facing 
a terrible situation, yet could not convince myself that I would have any part in it. I 
knew I could never take part in such a thing. 

I arrived in Albany, had a bite to eat and a few 


more drinks. It was there I bought the chloroform, handkerchiefs and a pair of rubber 
gloves. Then I sat down and wrote her I had bought the things, but could do no more, 
could not go through with it. In Kingston I purchased the weight, more chloroform, 
and took the train for New York. I left the things at the office. Through this period 
my memory is blank toward much. However, certain moves and details stand out 
boldly. I remember securing a piece of green felt and a reducing roller from my 
cellar and taking them to New York with me. I wrapped everything, including a glass 
bottle for a lamp, in a bundle together. I gave it to Ruth when she and Lora met me at 
Henry’s for luncheon. I was in a trance. I remember Ruth said to me: “You look 
terrible.” She had never spoken to me in that cutting tone before. I replied that “I felt 
terrible.” I could not eat, could only think of that bundle under Ruth’s chair. I did try 
to swallow a little food. 

We wrote a couple of notes and handed them across the table. I think I said I 
would see her Monday. She wrote that she was trying to get 


chloral hydrate. That stuff seemed to be on her mind. 

Finally I said I must make a train, and left them. If I had possessed any mind at all 
I certainly would have followed the intuitive wrong that was being evidenced in my 
very soul and would have come out like a man and told her so. But I never recall it 
coming to my mind — this is right, or wrong, to do. It was simply a question of “T 
didn’t think I could go through with it,” or hoping something would happen to 
prevent it. 

If I had not lost all God — consciousness and drifted away from my dear Saviour 
I could have certainly stepped from the abyss and deterred her, too. The initiative 
always comes from God, prompting our spiritual self to do right. But if it has been 
quelled to the extent mine was, it is a hail from a Friend unrecognized. The time had 
apparently come when I was unable or could scarcely wish to overcome the two 
poisons — Ruth and liquor. And by my own promise they enmeshed me in a death 
grip. 

Ruth arranged to meet me at Jamaica station 


that Monday evening. We went to a nearby Chinese restaurant — a low-ceilinged 
place, black with the shadows of screens and lit by cup-shaped orange lanterns. And 


over the chop suey and coffee I said again: “I couldn’t.” She said then: “You must go 
up to that neighborhood I was in for the divorce evidence and get some one.” I said: 
“No.” She argued, used her pleas, finally all kinds of pressure. Then I said: “I must 
leave for a trip, but I will come out to-night.” She instructed me to buy some rope, 
and impressed it on me if there was a light in her mother’s room I was to come in the 
kitchen where she would meet me. Then I went back to New York to the office. I 
stayed in the office. I was afraid to move. On every side of me yawned an abyss — 
try as I might I could find no bridge that would bear me over and away. The best I 
could hope, and it seemed the most logical thought to cling to, was that Ruth would 
never demand such a thing of me. She was a woman, tender, humane; at the last 
moment she could not go through with it herself — and I would 


be free. If worst came to worst, I would take my own life. 

I packed my bags, eating no dinner. Filled a flask to take with me, though 
goodness knows I did not need it. I took picture wire from the office in place of the 
rope she told me to bring. Then I rode out to her village. 

There was a light in the cellar of her home. It started to rain. I walked and drank 
until eleven o’clock. I do not remember much where I went, as I seemed to have 
difficulty at times in walking. I had impressed on myself two things — “see a light 
upstairs” — and the time my train left. 

When I passed the house once again I heard some one knocking on the window. It 
was Ruth motioning me from the kitchen. I went to the rear door. She gave me some 
more to drink — said her husband had been working in the cellar, and “would I go 
through with it?” I said: “I must make my train.” She said: “Shall I take the things?” 
I said: “No, [ll keep them.” Yet I cannot tell why I wanted to cart those things 
around with me. 


Nothing was said about the weight. I did not even see it that night. She said at 
last: “If you won’t stay, I will write and tell you when to come.” 

I will never forget the feeling of freedom and relief as I went down the street. 
Next day I arrived in Buffalo, and I realized I was only temporarily free. Any minute 
the summons might come. I thought her message might come just through one of 
those phases of quiet in my mind — and I drank to keep them fended off as much as 
possible. I sat down and wrote her I was going mad thinking of this thing, and was 
coming to see her Saturday, to plead — to beg. She wired me: “Do not deliver goods 
Saturday; letter follows.” Signed with the name of some shop. I have forgotten what 
shop, and those words may vary a little from the original, but they are as correct as I 
can recall. 


I could only work half a day. Worrying, worrying. I would come back to my 
room, not daring to ask for my mail — fighting to not think of what I was to do. I 
could eat nothing. And yet there seemed some one with me besides myself — when 


I was unable to proceed this other person would rise and take up my work. And I 
would hide, exhausted. Yes, my days of Hell’s torture started as far back as that. 

When I wrote letters I had to make notes on the envelopes who they were for — 
then pin little slips of paper on the letter itself — the correspondence was always 
getting so mixed. 

On Saturday Ruth sent me a box of gifts — for what reason I do not know — 
unless to keep my thoughts on her. A silk shirt, a tie, and a check — I tore up the 
check, and never wore the tie — did not know what to write her — I could not. 

That night I dreamed again of her husband. He was a giant pursuing me; I ran as 
fast as I could; he gained on me — then something was choking me. 

Next I received a letter saying she was going in to New York and end it all — by 
the time I received this she doubtless would be dead. Frantically I wrote her not to 
think such thoughts — I would try and help — let it be soon — not much longer. 

That week is so hazy to me — the week prior to 


the tragedy — I would come, I wrote, on Saturday next. She wrote they were going 
to a party. 

I was living on alcohol then, and able to work only in the morning. I did not much 
care what happened — the real me seemed dead anyway. I was a blank wall — a 
failure. I was positive that I was mad. A grotesque and horrible madness that had 
burned me away and left but a loathsome and malignant ghost. 

When I reached Syracuse I sat down in my room and spent the early evening in 
writing, paid my bills, arranged my personal affairs, cleaned out my wallet and 
papers. Thinking, thinking. What road was there now to freedom? Help her — then 
become free — hoping, always hoping, something might happen. 

It is hard to live over these days or put down any picture of my state of mind or 
condition. Somehow I cannot express it as I am to-day. It was more like living in a 
semicoma — and the awful cold sweats I suffered — constantly it was necessary to 
change to dry clothes. 

That morning in Syracuse I stopped to see my 


boyhood friend G—. I had no alibi plans. Still hoping I would not have to go through 
with it. We had luncheon together. I was tempted to confide in him — ask his aid — 
but did not dare. So then and there I decided to go. Asked him if he would attend to 
some mail for me, as I planned to go to Albany to meet some one. I told him I might 


not return until some time on Sunday and to hang a “Do not disturb” sign on my 
door in case any one — there were some boys I knew staying in the hotel — tried to 
see me. Then I thought the sign should be off in the afternoon, so asked him to 
remove it if it was not too much trouble. 

I filled a flask — took two more drinks before I made my train at four o’clock. 
The District Attorney made much of the fact that this was the last train I could get 
down that night. I always took the Empire State — never had to study a time table — 
had used it for years. I remember little of the trip down. I know that I ate nothing. I 
drank enough to keep half-conscious. 

When I left the train I walked down either Park or Fifth Avenue. It was drizzling 
rain. Why I 


walked to the Penn Station I do not know, unless it was to kill time. I had quite a 
wait there. Bought a newspaper, but could not read it. The station seemed very 
brightly lighted, and inside me everything seemed to hum. When I walked I listened 
for my step — no sound seemed to follow. On the train I picked up a scrap of Italian 
newspaper. It fell from one of the passengers’ bundles. I placed it in my brief case 
alongside my rubbers, a pair of rubber gloves, a comb, chloroform, some waste I had 
picked up on the street in Rochester, and two pieces of picture wire. 

Ruth had written me that if a package of cigarettes was on the kitchen table they 
would not be at home — if there was none there to wait in the kitchen. The side 
doors would be open for me. 

When I reached the inside of the kitchen I could not remember what the cigarettes 
meant — home or vice versa. I sat down awhile. My head was numb and hurt me. I 
had to rest. Finally I went up to her mother’s room, as she had directed. I removed 
my coat and threw it in the closet. I sat down in a chair. Again that feeling of trance. 


Truly no longer did I know the purport of my visit. However, I will do my best to 
give details of the impressions that came into my mind. To-day much is blank — it is 
all so like a nightmare. Some acts have returned with fair distinctness. Others never 
really arrange themselves. Some I have gleaned from the newspapers — others by 
detectives’ questions, and the lifting here and there of the fog as things were laid 
before me in the District Attorney’s office, where I tried to identify articles that 
might or might not have been the proper ones. I never made any effort there to 
conceal my part in the hideous crime. And I put no blame on her in my confession, 
except to say it was due to her that I was a party to it, which 1s true, although it in no 
way relieves me of any guilt. Nor does what she did or did not do make any 
difference in the eyes of the law. 


(That is why her plea to me here in Sing Sing Death House to say “her story 
would set her free’ was not accepted. I will not recant the truth and brand myself a 
liar for life itself. Since my conversion and living for truth and Jesus Christ my 


Saviour it would be even more abhorrent than it was in the days at Queens Court 
House. I might have been tempted there at first.) 

Ruth had written me to look under the pillow and find the weight, a bottle of 
whisky and cutting pliers (the telephone wires were supposed to be cut). I took a 
drink from the small bottle she left for me. I finished it in one drink. I started to 
perspire, took off my coat and was so dizzy I had to sit down on the floor. What was 
in the bottle I do not know, but my head went round and round — and the room 
seemed to expand — into space. My legs felt as if they were stilts — wood. I cannot 
tell how long I sat there — I had an impulse to go — to fly. I picked up my brief case 
and coat, forgetting my overcoat and hat, and started downstairs. I heard a machine, 
an automobile, and turned and fled up the stairs again. I say fled — stumbled, rather, 
on those long wooden pegs of mine. I flopped unnerved on the floor — lay there. I 
reached out and took a drink from the quart bottle. Again I had that wild impulse to 
run — and made the landing facing the front door. Their 


car drove up, and I just reached the room again as Ruth and Lora entered the house. I 
dropped on the rug — motionless. 

Ruth took Lora to her room, then came to the room I was in and whispered: “Are 
you there, honey?” I mumbled: “Yes, go away.” Evidently she put Lora to bed — as 
she passed the door she murmured: “I’Il be in shortly.” I lay on the floor panting, 
while her husband came upstairs and went to his room. Then she came in and kissed 
me, asking me: “If I had found everything?” And questioned me as to when I had 
arrived. She accused me: “You have been drinking.” I answered: “Plenty,” and again 
told her to go away. 

Later she came in and said he was sleeping — asking me: “You are going through 
with it, aren’t you?” I answered: “I don’t think I can.” She asked me where I was 
when they came in. I said: “Almost out of the house.” She said: “Isn’t it funny, one 
of the men at the party to-night said he would kill my husband if he did not treat me 
better.” Then she remarked: “How long do you 


think we should wait?” I said: “I don’t know.” We stood there whispering quite a 
while. I did not have a watch on (she was wearing hers), so I do not know about the 
time. The door was slightly ajar, and she would go to it occasionally. I had removed 
my glasses — the next thing I knew I was holding the weight, and had on rubber 
gloves. She had the chloroform, waste and the handkerchief. I know Ruth had not 


been drinking. I remember she took me by the hand and went to the door with me, 
and stood there while I entered the room. At the first blow I think he sat up, fighting 
— this is all jumbled. I was caught by the tie — I know I screamed to Ruth: “For 
God’s sake help me!” I was being choked — I do not remember what happened then. 
Next I remember she handed me a tie to secure his feet. Next I knew I was down in 
the living room trying to leave without coat, overcoat or anything. The next thing I 
recall was going to the bathroom, where Ruth had discovered that the front of her 
kimono and gown were covered with blood. I had a spot directly over my own heart 
about the size of a silver dollar. Somehow I 


had injured my leg, a wrench at the knee, causing me to limp. 

As to the wire about Mr. Snyder’s neck, as I recall my statement, I said: “I do not 
remember about any wire” — apparently the pencil was mine, for I had two, and 
when I arrived in Syracuse again I had but one. Even to-day I have not the slightest 
recollection of that part of the deed (the wire), if I did it, and I would hate to think of 
placing the blame of it anywhere, for God knows the rest of 1t was bad enough. I 
may have done it — Ruth alone can tell, if she would tell the truth. I am willing to 
accept every bit of the guilt that is mine. And I am but five days from paying for it, 
so what reason have I to lie in what I write? 

I recall Ruth asking me if the stains could be washed out, and I answered “No.” 
She brought me in a shirt of her husband’s. I was unable to fix the studs in it, so she 
attended to them. As I was struggling to put it on, she went down cellar and burned 
the gown, kimono, and my shirt in the furnace. 

The next thing I recall we were sitting on the 


davenport in the living room, and I heard the tinkle of a milk wagon. She said we 
must muss up the house — or had that been done? Then we were upstairs, and I 
asked about the gun. It was not under his pillow; she took it from a dresser and 
handed it to me. I broke it, throwing some of the cartridges out, after I had put it in 
his hand. I have a hazy recollection — that at this time she asked me if he was dead. 
I answered “No.” I believe I felt his pulse. She said: “He must be, or I am ruined.” I 
answered that I was “already ruined, and through.” Strange how these snatches filter 
back into my mind as if from a dream. Just like a dream where you awake and can 
only remember hits of it here and there. You recall this and that, but whether it 
happened in your dream you cannot say. 

I recall taking a bottle of liquor from the sideboard downstairs. And that she 
endeavored to find the chloroform container which one of us finally found on the 
bed or under the bed covers. Anything in my testimony I could not remember I tried 
to shoulder as much of the blame as possible. 


I remember she gave me a route list of mine, eight or ten sleeping powders, her 
watch and a box containing bichloride of mercury — to take away with me. 
Although my nerves seemed paralyzed I did things super-acutely in some respects. 
For instance, when I reached the cellar I picked coal from the bin lump by lump — 
so it would make no noise. Then I brushed up where I had stepped. She had shown 
me where she had hidden the weight in a box of tools and I sprinkled ashes in the 
box. 

My mind must have been alert to some things while dead to others — I have no 
relative scale of time regarding my movements. 

Suddenly glimmers of gray dawn like curls of smoke started to trail through the 
window. Soon it would be light. I made an attempt to pull myself together. She cut 
the shirt band into a longer buttonhole. The baby’s room was locked. She asked me 
to hit her on the head but I said I could not, so bound her loosely and left her on her 
mother’s bed with a fur coat over her. I took my brief case, the empty chloroform 
bottle and my rubbers. It was almost light. She asked me to 


take her jewelry which I refused. She gave me her husband’s wallet. I extracted the 
money and scattered the remainder of the contents on the floor. I asked her if she 
would hide the money as I did not want it. She said: “Take it.” I did not count it but 
think there were seven ten dollar bills. 

Then I kissed her — good-by — I said: “You will not see me for a month — two 
months — perhaps never.” I said: “I have nothing to protect myself with if I am 
apprehended before I get back to Syracuse.” She interrupted me: “I would die before 
giving up one word against you. I have a poison capsule — enough in it to kill a 
dozen people; if necessary it is for myself.” 

She said: “Unlock the baby’s door as you go out.” I stumbled down the stair — 
closed the street door gently behind me— Nothing, not a word of the future had been 
mentioned — no syllable of plans as to what we would do if the deed became 
known. All I can say is there had occurred a deed, the hideousness of which made 
my blood run cold as it does now while writing this. I have never forgotten the 
feeling in the hundreds and 


hundreds of times I have lived it over. I can only think neither of us was aware of 
what we were doing. Regardless of what the alienists say I know I was not the 
person I formerly was, nor am I today. There was no thought in my mind of 
lawlessness, detectives, or electric chair. The crime just seemed something that had 
to be accomplished for her sake. 


I do not set this down in the spirit of trying to explain anything away — that 
cannot be done. Neither am I trying to alleviate any of the guilt through insanity. All 
I can truthfully say is that I was not in my normal mind — if that would account for 
it. 

I walked a considerable distance for a bus and stopped on the comer of the 
Turnpike to await it. From there I went to Jamaica where I found I could not get a 
train. Then I took a taxi to 59th Street and Broadway where I changed to a bus that 
took me to 42nd Street and Fifth Avenue. My mind was too foggy to permit me to 
walk and I was so weary that I could hardly stand up. I had not slept virtually for 
days. On my 


arrival at the Grand Central Station I endeavored to eat breakfast but could only 
swallow a few mouthfuls of coffee. I then boarded the train. I could get a chair only 
as far as Albany. This chair stub was found in my waste basket, the detective said. I 
did not recall what I did with it. I dropped the brief case in the Hudson River where 
it runs near the tracks this side of Albany. 

I could not sleep on this long trip. When I arrived in my hotel I washed, shaved 
and changed my clothes — then called up my friend. He invited me to his home for 
supper. I asked him to come and get me. Before he came my mind cleared enough 
for me to think in a hazy way. I realized that I could not go on with a thing like that 
on my soul. Withal it seemed like a dream. So I took three tablets of bichloride of 
mercury and put them in the bottle of whisky I had brought from her home. The 
other tablet I placed in my vest pocket. 

Then I planned the next day (Monday) to hire a car, take the contents of the bottle 
and drive over the embankment on the way to Auburn or on the 


way to Skaneateles. Simple, yet what a queer track for my mind to take! I had a 
dozen sleeping powders she had given me and enough poison to kill six; men 
without a trace, yet in my mind was implanted the fact that it must be done with a car 
and appear an accident. Why? I do not know, for the other route would have been 
quick and painless. I knew I could never go back home. I thought of my family — 
remote — I was remote— 

My friend G— came to the hotel and I told him the story which I never recalled 
except in parts. And that, when I heard it on the stand. I asked him what to do, little 
realizing what I was getting him into — this man I had always held as dear as a 
brother. I did show him the bottle and tell him I thought of drinking it. He said: 
“Pour it out.” Then he told me not to worry. 

After I left his house that evening I stopped at a nearby hotel to see a man. And 
when I left the hotel I was so dazed I could not find my way back to my own hotel 


try as I would. Finally I asked my way though it was but a few blocks. 
When I arrived in my room I endeavored to 


write a letter but could not. I recall, though, mailing something in the mail chute — 
what it was I do not know. I returned to my room and was partially undressed when a 
knock, sharp and unmistakable came on my door. My mind was not functioning, at 
least the only thought I had was that it was a bell boy for my laundry. 

I opened the door to a group of detectives — and without a word went to 
Headquarters with them. 


PART II 


“Like two doomed ships that pass in storm 
We had crossed each other s way: 

But we made no sign, we said no word, 

We had no word to say; 

For we did not meet in the holy night, 


But in the shameful day.” 
—OSCAR WILDE 


PART II 


I SAT in Syracuse police headquarters for an hour or more. I might have been 
dead as far as any capacity for thought was indicated. When I read of men in dire 
straits, deep trouble, and they mouth curses and words I smile at such fatuity. 
Utterances do not come at those times — simply a racking inside one as if a constant 
chain of tearing sobs coursed through the heart, and the endless desolation of the 
soul that cannot bubble out in words. 

Finally, about four or four-thirty A.M., I was taken to a cell and the door clicked 
behind me. I made my way to the bunk and sank upon the edge of it. I sat there for 
some time — numb. Then I recalled the bichloride of mercury tablet in my vest 
pocket. I swallowed it — and leaned back against the wall to die. Shortly I became 
violently nauseated and vomited the poison. Again I laid down but was suffering 
from cramps and could not stretch 


out, so was forced to get up and walk. I asked a man who came along if I could use 
the telephone. He said: “No.” 

About eight-thirty they came and started to question me. All I had eaten since 
Saturday noon were a few sandwiches at my friend’s home. I had not slept since 
Friday night. I was, however, questioned until noon and I managed to make 
somehow a false statement of my movements over the weekend. I did not deny 
knowing Ruth Snyder, nor loving her. I denied knowing her husband. 

I asked to see my friend G— and a lawyer. This was denied. Later I was told that 
a lawyer was outside. (My people had wired my friend to secure him.) I was asked if 
I knew him. Truthfully I was forced to answer “No.” Then I was told I could not see 
him. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon of Monday they told me Ruth had confessed 
and I might as well shield her no longer and admit that I did it. 

Doggedly I continued to deny it. 

About four o’clock I was taken into a big cell with other prisoners and allowed to 
send for a 


sandwich and coffee. I could only drink a bit of the coffee and eat a mouthful of the 
bread. I gave the remainder to another fellow who looked hungry enough — and he 
devoured my gift rapidly. 

On the way out my friend G— pressed close enough to me to enable me to ask 
him to have a lawyer (a fraternity brother) awaiting me in New York. And to notify 
my mother and sister. As it was my sister had been wiring Syracuse all day, refusing 
to believe that it was other than a case of mistaken identity. The reporters in droves 


had made prisoners of all my family. One reporter going so far as to go to my little 
daughter’s schoolroom and demand that the child be delivered into his custody. And 
another zealous newsgatherer almost effected an entrance to my mother’s home by 
swearing he was a detective from Brooklyn police headquarters and demanding that 
certain questions be answered at once. They were (the family) quite unaware, 
however, that this was the beginning of the war maneuvers of the great American 
Press. They soon found out that interference on their telephone signaled every move 
they made for 


two months; that their mail was tampered with (through no fault of Uncle Sam); that 
everything that was not nailed down outside the house was examined or carried off 
bodily; that members of this huge clan spent days passing themselves off as long lost 
friends or relatives; that every form of trickery, some almost too unbelievable to 
credit, was practiced. Mainly because the truth seemed hardly possible — that the 
family had nothing to tell — it should have been, they reasoned, otherwise — and it 
took them months and bags of tricks to learn that what they first thought was clever 
concealment was merely ignorance of the affair. 

More grilling, first one, then another on the train. It had been impossible for any 
one to identify me at the railroad station as having been seen before. I had prevailed 
upon the detectives to take a drawing room to get away from the hounding reporters 
and continuous flashlights such as had pursued me in Syracuse jail. By that time I 
was at the point that I felt I was living in a nightmare. It could not, I reasoned, 


really be I — I, that had been through Saturday night and Sunday. I must have been a 
spectator at some horrible drama. Finally I asked the detectives to order some food, 
which was the first I had eaten. While waiting for it I asked for my cough medicine 
(the poisoned liquor), but without success. Then I asked them if they would allow 
me to shave — but I could not put that across either. 

After eating, the continual questioning started again, over and over the same 
ground. They showed me just a part of a paper with headlines about Ruth saying she 
had confessed. Still I refused to talk. 

Four new questioners started and my brain entirely deserted me. Physically and 
mentally I simply died. I said: “I might have been there.” About ten-thirty I could 
hold up no longer. I said: “I was there!” And that was enough. I asked to see a 
lawyer and Ruth when I arrived at the District Attorney’s office. These requests were 
refused, although my family had secured a lawyer 


and they waited at the Court House all night — the lawyer repeatedly sending in his 
card and asking to see me. 


I shall never forget arriving at the Court House. It was a murky night, 
occasionally a fine rain fell — through the dusk the lighted windows of the huge 
stone structure licked the darkness like so many tongues of orange flame. A crowd 
pressed close to the steps — rapidly moving figures darted in and out — shadows — 
there was an electric tingle in the air — every one was on duty, stenographers, 
typists, assistants from the top to the bottom of the scale. 

The District Attorney was seated at his desk. He was a short, fatherly looking 
man with a quaint fringe of gray hair curling over his collar. I was unutterably weary 
but I made sure that Ruth had confessed. How falsely she had sworn that never 
would she by look or word implicate me — that she loved me — always! I 
proceeded to tell my story as best I could in my daze. Then again the long night was 
sleepless though I was put in a cell and I tried to stretch out on a wooden bench. The 
guard told 


me that Ruth was in a cell directly behind me. I tried frantically to signal her on two 
occasions but could get no response. A keeper paced up and down. 

I still had far to go. I was shackled to another prisoner and taken to New York 
police headquarters for what they call the line-up. This means that you are placed on 
a raised platform bathed by a searchlight and are viewed by about two hundred 
masked detectives. A man reads your case in a loud sing-song. I heard that Ruth was 
saved from this ordeal by fainting on the stairs. Then I was hurried downstairs to be 
photographed and fingerprinted. Still no sleep and no food. Then I was shackled to 
two second-story men accused of sixtyseven robberies, rushed into a waiting car and 
driven round and round while they tried to get some more admissions out of one of 
these chaps as to houses they had robbed. Then on to be met by more crowds, 
camera men and reporters. It all seems like a dream as I review it here — a dream of 
the past that has taken on the aspect of years. At last I was taken to the Court House, 
Jamaica, I 


think, to be arraigned. Ruth was sitting on a bench in the room there. I looked at her. 
She was pale, disheveled. My thought was to go to her — to kneel — ask her why — 
how they made her confess — did they hurt her? — smooth her hair — hold her 
close— In my trancelike state I stood and looked at her putting into my eyes all I 
could — the words that could not be said — I was tempted to take her hand. Then 
she turned and looked fully at me — her face impassive, scornful — nothing but 
scorn for the poor broken tool so useless and so utterly broken. Somehow even with 
all my suffering this was an additional torture impossible to comprehend. Her long 
fingers clutched a chair back — surely those were not her hands, they seemed cruel 
— different. I knew then that we were going it alone — yes, alone — I could sense it 


— I could feel her close proximity — and the cool insult she studied me with. 
Numbness, exhaustion, they were welcome. 

Then the ride in the prison van. I, in the rear compartment — Ruth, in the front 
and the car going thirty or forty miles an hour. I was bounced around like a pea in a 
pod. Then I was unloaded 


at Queens County Jail, given a bowl of soup, handed a blanket, a cup, and an electric 
bulb. 

I can recall looking up into tiers of steel and all I could think of was a house at the 
Bronx Zoo with the cages piled one upon another. Men were peering through the 
bars like so many caged animals. The main floor was called “the flats” and there 
were five tiers separated on each side by a stairway up the center. I was placed on the 
third tier to the right of the stairway. 

I found the keepers friendly and eager to help me. I screwed my electric bulb in 
the socket provided and laid my blanket on the bare springs of the cot (we had 
neither sheets nor pillows). The front of the cell was solid steel with a sliding door 
that led to a corridor which was unlocked from eight o’clock in the morning until 
twelve noon. You could, with the other prisoners, pace up and down this iron 
pathway. The back of the cell was iron bar construction with a slotted shelf where 
the food was passed through. All one received was a spoon to eat with — the food I 
will not comment on — we could order daily from an outside restaurant 


— also we were able to give an order for newspapers. 

The first thing I did upon reaching my cell was to ask for a Bible. I cannot tell 
why I did this except that something inside prompted me to do so. And the next 
morning the newspapers said that I had spent the night pacing my cell raging and 
cursing. In truth I read the Bible for perhaps half an hour then fell into a troubled 
sleep from sheer exhaustion. My eyes had been closed but a short time when I was 
called and taken to an office where Isabel and three friends awaited me. I recall little 
of this visit — my mental and physical condition was such that I was 
uncomprehending. Then I was sent back to try to sleep. And finally I slept for about 
four hours — waking suddenly and having no realization of where I was or how I 
reached there. Impenetrable daze— 

And when out of the daze over and over in my mind traveled the events of that 
horrible night. I, struggling to get some ludicity — some clew — constantly I 
struggled to place the order of events — to try and realize where I was. Even when 
my mother 


and sister visited me I could not grasp the actuality of their presence. Death at any 
price would have been sweet. I turned the Bible pages — searching — I scarcely 
dared to pray except to ask, “Oh! Lord, make me not a coward” — for constantly in 
my inner mind was the thought of the trial — that I should in some way grasp death 
— and cling to it. 

My lawyers had visited me several times. Alienists, too. My numbed brain 
registered nothing. One evening the Warden, who was certainly one of the kindest 
men I ever met, sent me up a platter of roast chicken — he stopped to talk with me a 
moment — and after he left me — over and over in my mind I thought — he seems 
like a father. I thought of my own father, my grandfather — and something inside me 
broke and I found myself face downward on my cot springs shaking with great 
racking sobs. I felt as if I was a boy again— As soon as I could control myself I 
asked to see the Protestant Chaplain. He came to me and led me into the little chapel 
in the jail. My heart was so bowed in repentance before Christ on the Altar that my 
stumbling prayers could not all be said — only felt. I 


will never forget the feeling of comfort and security that crept into my blackened 
soul. And the trial that I so dreaded was for one purpose only — I told my attorneys 
that if I was forced to take the stand I would tell the truth, that I would not lie to save 
myself. I longed to tell her (Ruth) there was but one way — the truth. But she never 
lost that mask of ignoring me during the trial — she kept that mask she drew over 
her face at Jamaica — she could have spoken to me had she cared to. 

I have lived years in these months. I have known the meaning of “the wages of 
sin is death.” By instinct I suppose I turned to God though I had lost all 
consciousness of His love. It was nothing that I did that gave me comfort; it was 
simply my implicit faith that He would not cast me out. In my unworthiness my 
change seemed impossible. The words, “trust God and follow me in truth,” kept 
running through my mind. Within me was a mysterious change. I fell asleep and 
slept a long refreshing sleep. 

And the trial came with its mob of reporters, although the public had tried the 
case before it ever 


came to Court, fed by stories, mythical of course; — the products of reporters’ brains 
— tales entirely inconsistent with not alone ethics, but good sense. Doubtless they 
try to satisfy a public that neither cares for nor craves such fiction, but the public is 
powerless. I read of my many imaginary conversations with keepers and my daily 
deeds: — wishing that I might publish the truth — my repentance and shame. These 
lies and falsities were one of the hardest things I had to bear. 


And I could but wonder, though I do not wish to seem cynical nor arrogant, how 
people could clamor and fight to reach the inside of the courtroom — to listen to the 
sordid details of the sins of others. All I could think of was the side show of a circus 
— and Ruth and I the freaks to be viewed. At the minimum cost of a pass. And these 
people — high and low — well-known stage and screen celebrities — sat day after 
day being entertained by the review of a crime and the sad, illicit sins of others — 
fed on the misfortunes of those that loved wrongly — and they tried to pick into the 
crannies of two souls to see if there was not a little dirt 


left in overlooked corners — I hope and pray that there were many who took a 
lesson home from the sordid calamity. 

And the reporters sitting at their desks, row after row of them, garbling the news 
for their various sheets. A number of them I had seen at the Newspaper Club on 
various occasions — however, they were all greatly purified at Queens Court House 
— and full of good purposes— 

And the dream days of the trial went on— In the condition I was in it was only 
the strength of the Holy Spirit that brought me through — and that mysterious 
change that had taken place within me. Some of these things the public did not share 
in. For me it was not a question of my last shred of honor and knowledge of God’s 
truth that led to my desire to face the world as I truly was — a repentant sinner. I did 
not look for quarter nor expect solace nor mercy from those jamming the courtroom; 
from the Jury, or the Judge. My conscience was both my prosecutor and my jury. My 
sole thought was to save two souls from Hell rather than to deliver one. And so I did 
not question my right to 


tell the truth rather than perjure myself. I had no intention of placing any undue 
burden on her shoulders and if she will be honest with herself she will verify my 
veracity. Unless it would be some points of that tragic night that are still wrapped in 
fog. For so far as my subconscious mind remembered I only gave the facts as they 
had registered in my daze. I was not trying to shift blame or receive a lighter 
sentence. I am guilty and welcome whatever penalty the law demands. To say that 
“death would be sweeter than life” is possibly selfish on my part. Yet it appeals to 
me so. I never could go back into the world outside that I have left by my sins and 
degradation and feel that I had even a small place in it. I am not a coward, however, 
and if God decrees I must “do life” here I will face it in Faith of Him. If I go to the 
“chair” then again His Spirit will carry me on in my faith to that which I can only 
hope and pray will be mine — Eternal Life. 

As to the insurance motive I can truthfully say there was never a thought of it, as 
God is my Judge. Had it been in her mind I think I would have known 


it. Surely if that was her motive nothing in the world could have kept me from killing 
her and myself. Even now I cannot believe she had this in her heart. I had never any 
intention of conveying this impression when I was on the witness stand — and do 
not think I did. When we were together we never talked of insurance policies — nor 
of anything relating to them. 

As to the witnesses for the State at the trial who were so sure in their 
identification of me — they only perjured themselves. Which certainly makes a farce 
of law when you are placed upon the stand and swear to tell the truth and then the 
State itself resorts to lying witnesses. It is little wonder that no one 1s willing to tell 
the truth when those that should be an example foster the false. 

I did not wear any glasses all the way up to Syracuse — the witnesses claimed I 
did. I wore a gray hat with a black ribbon band instead of a brown one. I had a light 
suit on instead of a dark one. But while I was in Long Island Jail the second day I 
was taken into a room where all these witnesses were: — those that they thought 
they might 


need. They were allowed to look at me, and hear me speak. Then they announced to 
them — “That is the man you are to identify when you are called.” 

The train porter I never saw once, though I rang for him just before reaching 
Albany. He did not appear. The conductor said he pulled my ticket while I was riding 
in the smoker and then he thought I took another chair after leaving Albany. I was 
sitting in my chair when the two conductors came through and asked if I was going 
straight through. I answered “Yes.” So he kept my ticket. I did not see them again as 
a brakeman gave me a check when I told him my ticket had been lifted in the 


Pullman. These details stand out from that gruesome trip, small details perhaps, if 
there was no principle at stake. But in the Courts a District Attorney must have a 
conviction at any price. While I am on this subject I must say a few words about the 
lecherous and horrible bargaining system employed between lawyers (criminal), 
Judges, and District Attorneys. I have heard enough to fill a book here in Sing Sing 
Death House. Which of the Judges can be bought, or through whom, which ones 


cannot at any price. Which District Attorney can be purchased and through whom. 
Which lawyers, no matter who employs them, belong body and soul to the State — 
and how lawyers will connive with District Attorneys to let one go free and ride 
some other party — even a prisoner in a totally different case. And of third degree I 
have much first-hand information — broken arms, and legs, bruises, and the 
recipient tossed aside for days before the hospital takes its case. Then, too, there 1s 
that huge interlocking system of underworld with the man higher up. And he still has 
some one above him with influence that is brought to bear— And so on. I do not 
mention these things in malice — I simply relate the methods used in the Courts 
called Justice. If only half of it is true they are rotten with graft, perjury, politics and 
filth. All for selfish gain, greed, money or ambition. Fixers, many of these people 
are, instead of real lawyers. 

Truly I have seen both sides of life — just as I have seen the workings of the 
human mind from an angle that God’s word, “Ye are they which justify 


yourselves before men; but God knoweth your hearts; for that which is highly 
esteemed among men is an abomination in the sight of God,” is indeed correct. 

There are degrees of sin, it is true, yet if you break one of God’s Commandments 
you are under the curse of a broken law as truly as if you had broken them all, for 
there is no difference as to the fact of guilt before God. A lawyer, Judge or 
Prosecutor is as guilty as a defendant in bearing false witness — or bribery. 

Yes, if it were not for my dear ones, I would say I had reached the stage of 
longing to go to my Creator. I have learned much from the men here — men brought 
here under the same stigma I am under. Some of them have the experience of seeing 
another turn State’s evidence and get off with a lighter sentence. 

It is a relief for me to know that my lawyers were honest gentlemen — and I 
could respect them. 


As the trial drew to a close I could feel that there would be but one result. And 
when the final 


day came — the Judge’s charge to the Jury — the suspense — waiting — waiting 
the verdict, I sat in the little anteroom with my mother’s arms about me. Waiting. 
And when the Jury filed in and I was notified to appear in the courtroom, I begged 
her to go — not to wait — I knew. 

And the mechanical sentencing— As if I had not died a thousand deaths— And 
bidding good-by to my little family that last day at Queens — saying good-by to 
those that had been so kind to me there. All trying to be cheerful — telling me that I 
would be back soon for retrial— I tried to say “Yes”— That place had been home to 
me those long weeks — had been the loved birthplace of my spiritual regeneration 
— how could I say good-by? 

Then the wild automobile ride to Sing Sing, tearing along at forty miles an hour 
through a lane of faces — faces, one curiously like another. Before admittance there 
being stripped of all my scanty possessions, every little keepsake — my mother’s 
picture, my Bible, prayer book — everything. Those are the rules. And I became a 
number — a number belonging to the State of New York. Just a number 


in a little cell, a clean cell, furnished with a chair, a table, sanitary conveniences, a 
cot. A stranger — a stranger in his last abode — with a choking lump in his throat. 

I am told that this is one of the best behaved lot of men that have ever been here. I 
should say youths, rather than men, for some of them are mere boys. Of course I 
have never known any of the others. Since I have been here I have seen three “go 
through” — two go back for retrial, and three go into the “yard” for life. 

Some of them perhaps were not far along the road to Him. I do not judge. Our 
Father alone can do that. But I can say the majority I have come into contact with 
have been striving in purpose to help their fellow men with spiritual thought, and I 
am happy to be numbered among those — in my humble knowledge. For I, too, am 
young in Christ and His grace. It is the spirit of helping, and the generous 
consideration of whether you are white or black that is a lesson well worth while 
examining in your own heart. When one lives by a cross marked on a calendar over a 
certain date, one 


naturally lives quite differently in thought and deed. If those outside lived under the 
same startling condition of knowing when they were to die, would there not be a 
marvelous change in their daily lives? 

Truly we are all equals here. All of what passes for happiness comes from within 
— And, not forgetting the visits of our families. Those days are like lighted lamps to 
us — the days we sit in the steel visiting cages and press close to see through the 
bars the faces of those we love opposite us— We have enormous tolerance for our 
neighbor— I think this unselfish tolerance is the biggest thing here. I have come to 


know that selfishness breeds the lowest and basest pleasures of life. It involves the 
sufferings of others, sometimes to the extent of the degradation and destruction of us 
all. It seems to fasten itself in the very vitals of one’s nature as the sole objective — 
this gratification of selfish happiness and egotism— Our sinful natures call for 
gratification. As I look about me here I wonder why the Church loses its hold on 
young people in their teens. Is it due to taking our faith for 


granted? Or, as I was myself committing sin upon sin? Is it vanity or lack of 
balance? 

I am not trying to preach or criticize. I am only in my humble sincerity trying to 
put before you my thankful prayer for being allowed to live long enough to worship 
Him. I cannot explain the mystery of being reborn of the Spirit. I can only tell you of 
the peace that surpasses all understanding. I am so eager to grow in grace — and to 
overcome temptation — that I may be more like — It is simply putting all one’s faith 
and trust in Him and knowing He will not ask you to bear anything not for your 
salvation. 

Perhaps you will say: how can a murderer expect to enter Heaven — one such as I 
am? Just by faith I am a new creature — just born again. Surely the thought is not 
unpleasant, that of going home to my Father. I view it with a great sense of 
sweetness — something that is to be looked forward to. Surely fear should not allow 
us to shun the thought— Oh, I do not say I have made my peace with God. No one 
can do that. The newspapers have erroneously quoted me regarding 


that — Redemption— How could I ever pay such a debt? 
And so the refusal of the Court of Appeals to grant me a new trial — and the 
permanent fixing of that little cross on my calendar— 


Since I last wrote upon these pages I have said good-by to three. The extreme 
penalty! It is a sad occasion — that clank of the key in the lock — that solemnity 
that bespeaks death itself. The zero hour— The halting footsteps start — then stop at 
each cell in turn to clasp the hand of our neighbor, as he leaves to be taken to the cell 
across the way. Thence to the seat of death. A day of silence— We have no exercise 
periods nor music on these days. And if these mute walls could repeat the prayers 
that are sobbed to them— How does capital punishment pay? How prevent crime? In 
the majority of cases it is no punishment to the criminal. The real burden is borne by 
the poor innocent ones of the family — the mothers, wives and babies left behind to 
suffer. How I wish some of you who cry out, “An eye for an eye,” could 


come here and see the struggle to get back on life’s roadway! To see those that 
deserve a chance instead of sending them to Heaven or Hell by a five minute trip in 
the “chair.” 

My neighbor has told us that he has ordered his last meal — bought us all cigars 
— we, that are left behind to follow in his footsteps. It is the dear ones that we leave 
behind that pay the penalty. So many thoughts go reeling through my brain. I wonder 
if she is not thinking back over the past two years of life as I am. Seeing its utter 
wrong and the sacrifice of the happiness of those we held nearest and dearest — 
ourselves as well. I cannot write it all— No, my love for her now, is for her soul — 
and that she may turn to God — oh! help her please — 

I was indeed a failure. Everything I touched withered — became sere. It might 
have been so different— 

I dream such strange dreams — I am never out of here although I wander through 
the grounds — there is always the wall. A few, very few more days — and then — 
Peace. 


THE PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT 


THE PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT 


THE first faint line of dawn like a smudge of gray chalk on the dark wall forced 
apart my eyelids — eyelids closed and stinging with some inner tension; some 
grinding pressure; a burning weight. This day —— January twelfth. Mine to meet. I 
sprang from my cot, dropped on my knees, I must ask God’s aid to help me meet my 
family — Isabel I did not expect. My mother — God help her — make her 
understand that I am ready to go — washed — make her know that I am looking 
forward to being where I can never hurt those I love again. Help me to be strong and 
communicate my strength to them — bless us and keep us all to-day. 

The guard’s lip quivers as he pushes my coffee in to me, his good morning is 
husky — a warmhearted fellow. The boys arise one by one — calling cheerily, so 
evidently forced. Then breakfast. 


What is the use of feeding my body so soon to be destroyed? 

The morning paper — a stay for Ruth — and so possibly for me. Hope? What 
does it amount to? If I could go outside in the prison and work — reconstruct my life 
to some purpose, work and pray and show the world it is possible to reclaim men — 
never too late— Something tells me that can never be— For her — I have prayed a 
thousand times that she might be spared to ask forgiveness. Father M— tells me she 
has made her peace— If I could only know how she feels toward me— The 
newspapers write such untruths, absurdities— Does she think of me ever? I have 
washed all bitterness from my heart for what she did, and said— If we both go 
together — both repentant — forgiven by God — will we go hand in hand down that 
long path to Eternity? May they be kind to her— 

My will is made — the newspapers give in detail the process we must endure to- 
night to step from this life — there is still a day of hope. I order my dinner, anything 
I wish, what irony, when I have 


a thousand things to think of beside food— Every one is kindness itself. Offer me 
their outdoor periods— I must stay within and write. First to my little girl — Jane— 
Oh! Jane, try and think lovingly of me sometime — may the blessings I have denied 
you fall richly on your head. And now communion with Dr. P— I have sponged my 
soul— Concealed nothing. It is a clean slate — it feels clean. 

It gives me happiness and courage to meet my family — they will be more 
comfortable, too, with indecision in the air. As for me I know it will be to-day. They 
will not have to see me with that shaved spot on top of my head. I pinch myself to 
know it is not all a dream and that I will wake up just recovering from a long illness. 
Sometimes it seems— 


My family, long hours together. One by one the lights are lighted — those bright 
spots that will make a beacon of this hill to-night. A beacon that all the world may 
see and read “finale.” 

All afternoon and until early evening we have 


talked in low tones — the three that have always loved me and have been with me to 
the last— The guards turning their sympathetic, harassed eyes away from us. The 
guards who gave them hot tea, cheered them with talk of a “stay.” We talked of 
where I will lie after to-night — of every small thing we had forgotten until now, 
passing lightly over subjects that hurt too much — forgiving all — understanding all. 
Clinging with our glances until they hurt with a physical wound. Promising faith and 
love and blessings forever — recalling faith and love and blessings from the past— 
Giving me messages from friends— “Bon voyage.” And “God bless you” — as my 
boat is pulling out from shore — never to anchor on this side again. From time to 
time I would have to pause and glance at the telegrams and letters sent me — the last 
telegram— “Good-by, boy — God bless you.” 

The Doctor arrives. The Keeper gently motions my family — through the bars we 
may say farewell— We clasp each other’s hands in turn — again — clasp and cling. 
What can we say in words? “Be my brave” — I murmur — The guard is weeping 


— we turn from each other — how can life hurt so— And the innocent ones— 
Outwardly calm, inside we are crucified— 

I cannot be alone — my head is shaved in the round spot that is necessary. I am 
bathed— The Chaplain, Doctor P—, arrives. My lawyer, broken by emotion, wrings 
my hand — good-by— He dashes out. The Warden, a splendid man, shakes me by 
the hand— Doctor P— and I sit down— We start the Twenty-third Psalm — 
somewhere between here and New York my mother is repeating this with me, will 
continue to do so every night of her life. Faintly I hear the boys in the cells singing 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers” — and now “The Pilgrims of the Night.” That is what 
we are — pilgrims of the night. Slinking out of the world, forced out in the night to 
make our way by steep and unknown paths — somewhere— A prayer on our lips for 
those we leave behind; for ourselves; for those who must travel this way in the 
future. 

We start, the minister and I, to repeat together, “Blessed are the pure in heart’? — 
the Beatitudes— 


I have always loved them — full of promises. God has kept all His promises to me 
— made me whole again — smoothed the path to-day. He will be with me to the end 
— “T shall fear no evil, His rod and staff, they comfort me’— Just a little longer, 
measuring the minutes— 

And at last I am sure of Christ— I will be free. I know. I have bought this all with 
my own coin — and paid with my body. God does not cheat nor lie— “Blessed are 
they that mourn for they shall be comforted”— Deep in my heart creeps in that peace 
of Eternity — that peace that only God can give. It is like laying my head on a cool 
and restful pillow — white. “And all the tears are wiped away, and there shall be no 
more weeping.” And in death I shall smile. Somehow they will know— I will write 
that to my family — that they will know, for in death I shall smile— 

It is twenty minutes past ten. When the eleven o’clock train whistles under the 
prison wall, bodily, I will be no more— The letters my dear ones left with me I will 
save until the last moment, and their kisses will go with me into the Beyond— I take 


up my pen and paper and write, “My own dearest little family” — for the last time. 
Sing Sing Death House, January twelfth, nineteen hundred and twenty-eight. 


THE END 
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APPEAL FOR GRAY JUNE 13. 


Filing Will Automatically Stay Exe- 
cution in Week of June 20. 


Formal notice of appeal from the 
death sentence of Henry Judd Gray, 
convicted of the murder, with Mrs. 
Ruth Brown Synder, of her husband, 
Albert Snyder, will be filed on or about 
June 13 with the Clerk of Queens 
County Supreme Court, it was said 
jyesterday by Samuel L. Miller of 261 
Broadway, Gray’s attorney. 

Gray and Mrs. Snyder, who are in 
Sing Sing. where they are scheduled 
to be executed in the week of June 20, 
| will both appeal. Mrs. Snyder’s appee! 
} will be based on the contention that 
their jojnt trial was unconstitutional. 
Mr. Miller, beyond saying that his 
brief would comprise approximately 
120 pages and would be founded on 
“various constitutional and _ legal 
grounds,’’ declined to discuss its basis. 
| Filing of the notice of appeal wil) 
automatically stay execution. The 


record and brief are not expected to 
reach the higher court before the Fall. 
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DOOMED MAN LOSES APPEAL 


Sympathy for Buffalo Killer Voiced 
by Gray and Mrs. Snyder. 


Special to The New York Times. 

OSSINING, May 23.—A message was 
received today by Warden Lewis 5. 
Lawes of Sing Sing that Julius Gibbs 
of Buffalo had just lost his appeal for 
2 new trial and the prisoner, whose ex- 
ecution had been held up for weelss, 
had been resentenced to die June 30. 

Gibbs was accused with Louis Mason 
of participation in a robbery in Buf- 
falo in which David Karam, a mer- 
chant, was slain. Mason is in the 
deathhouse now. The affirmation cf 
the sentence of Gibbs is the first de- 
cision in any of the condemned prison- 
ers’ cases since Mrs. Ruth Synder and 
Henry Judd Gray reached Sing Sing a 
week ago. 

“That's a pretty tough break,” keep- 
ers quoted Gray as saying when the 
word spread around that a condemned 
prisoner has Jost his fight for life. 

“I hope he is saved somehow,” was 
the comment of Mrs. Suyder. 


District Attorney Richard S. New- 
combe of Queens sent to the State’s 
Attorney at Baltimore yesterday a 
Rogues’ Gallery picture and description 
of Henry Judd Gray following his re- 
ceipt of a letter from Baltimore in- 
forming him that a Miss Caroline 
Probst there had made a complaint 
against a salesman named Henry Gray 
who married her five years ago. She 
believes the man may be Henry Judd 
Gray, now in the deathhouse at Sing 

| Sing Prison. 
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